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“,..and after the fire, a still small voice” 


' , JE have tried everything else in America, 
and they have all failed—labor contracts, 
new laws by the score, price controls. 


We have tried everything else except conscience. 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced workmen to produce more, before they 
demanded higher wages? 

What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced manufacturers to deliver more and more 
value, constantly? 

What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced government officials to decide every act 
only on—what is best for America, instead of 


“what is best for me’’? 





Then there would be no ruinous prices, there 
would be no international problem, there would 


be no fear. America would be strong again. 


Is it too much to hope? The only alternative 
is destruction. It begins with you and me. We 
have had greed and quarrels and failures. .. Can't 


we have, “—after the fire, a still small voice’’? 


/ WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 
1 (ovod ob beX- IM Kole) C- 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 

























YORKAIRE CONDITIONER 





Why Pay for Hot Weather in lowered 
sales? Yorkaire Conditioners—for retail stores, 
restaurants and offices—are self-contained, 
quickly installed, occupy only 21 by 36 inches 
of floor space. May be easily removed should 
you change locations, 





























YORK AUTOMATIC ICE MAKER 











Id Crystal clear ice cubes for hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, institutions, produced at rate of 
8000 per day. These cubes with the hole are 
frozen from running water at savings as 
high as 75%. 
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YORK FLAKICE MACHINE 
, 
From Water to Ice Flakes in 60 Seconds! 
— 4 The York FlakIce Machine provides a busi- 
19k ness with its own independent supply of 
frosty ribbons of fresh, clean ice—as pure as 
the water from which they're frozen. For 
" hotels, restaurants, hospitals, dairies, meat 
oF s oh | — plants, bakeries and other quantity users. 
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YORK ffjecctin and Ae Condlltrring @ 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
$ 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS AT THE NEAREST YORK DISTRIBUTOR 
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’ ig gp here is a hand. 

operation which is 
typical of the work some 
trucks re throughout 
every shift .. 24 hours a day! 
Under such circumstances 
every delay for servicing or 
repairs means )ost time, Jost 
income. 


* 
The logical truck for such 
work is an electric truck. Its 
motor drive stays on the job 
because it has few wearing 
parts ... only one basic mov- 
in ws. é 

ogical battery to wer 
the a is an EDISON 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 88% 
tery. With steel cell construc- 
tion inside and out, an elec- 
trolyte that is a preservative 
of steel, and a foolproof 
electrochemical seluaiale of 
action, EDISON Batteries 
are the longest-lived, most 
durable and most trouble- 
free of all. 
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For long years of dependable 
service, equip) your trucks 
with EDISON Batteries. 

They’re built stronger and last 
longer! 


FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 
Director, John F. Chapman ¢ London, Frederick 
Brewster, andle Elliott * Paris, Michael Marsh * 
Berlin, john Christie e Moscow, Andrew Steiger e 
Tokyo, Alpheus Jessup « Bombay, ‘Joseph Van Denburg, 
bourne, Herbert Leopold « Rio de Janez 
4 | fenry Bagley « Buenos Aires, John Wilhelm ¢ Cor 












respondents: Amsterdam, Bangkok, Batavia, Bogota 


Cairo, Caracas, Copenhagen, Geneva, Johannesburg, La 
Montevide 
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Paz, Lima, Manila, Mexico City, Mi 
Ottawa, Prague, Santiago, Shanghai 
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ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
Paul Montgomery 


Durable mechanically; foolproof electrically; easy to maintain; 
° . ° ae ADVERTISING MANAGER 
withstand temperature extremes; can stand idle without injury. . C Sam 
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Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
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THE SFE-SA F SAWS 
Ly Mr Friendly 





You may say, “What is a reputable 60-year-old insurance We call our remarkable see-saw, I. E. Loss Control* 
company doing, playing see-saw?” Go ahead. Say it! ...@ Special service offered at no extra 


tA ¢ : ’ . es. very indt ‘ 1 
Now you've got that off your chest, we'd like to tell you, this charge with every industrial policy! 


American Mutual see-saw is something new! When we If you still won't believe this see-saw works .. ; 
make accidents go down in a company, profits go xp, In ask your local American Mutual man to 
reducing dangerous hazards we helped production rise show you “The 40 Convincing Cases.” 
300% for one manufacturer. You'll be very, very convinced. 


P. S. In these days of rising prices, it’s good to remember 


... American Mutual still gives you the chance to save 20% 
on premiums! Write today for your free copy of ‘‘The All- 
American Plan for Business” and ‘*The All-American Plan 


for the Home,” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 


... the first American liability insurance company Dept. B-48 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branches 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY * Accident revention based on rINct, les 6 indy trial engineering, 
& 
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CHILE'S LAKE DISTRICT, CALLED “THE 
SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA, |S ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S MOST PICTURESQUE 
PLAYGROUNDS. 



















IN SPITE OF ITS 
MOUNTAINOUS TER- 
RAIN ONE OF CHILE'S 
LEADING INDUSTRIES 
\S AGRICULTURE. 
2,000,000 ACRES OF 
WHEAT ALONE. Ae 
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4 i BY DRAWING A LINE SOUTH 

YOU WILL EASILY SEE THAT 
Pa@a THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE, ON 
eg THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH 
AMERICA, IS ENTIRELY EAST 


OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Sit me \LIBERATOR OF 

4 A) ws CHILE FROM SPAN- 

ISH OVERLORDSHIP WAS 

BERNARDO OHIGGINS... 

SON OF AN IRISHMAN. 
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‘al YOUR LAUNDRY SOAP AND THE 
®7 BORIC ACID IN YOUR MEDICINE 
1 CLOSET MAY CONTAIN BORAX 
My FROM CHILE'S BORAX LAKE... 
Bm WORLD'S LARGEST. 













¢ Telephone communication helps 
bring good neighbors closer together. 


Overseas Telephone Service between 
Chile and the United States began 


April 3, 1930. 
* 
BELL SYSTEM 


OVERSEAS 






















HIGHEST MOUNTAIN \N THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS 
ACONCAGUA (23,000 FT.) ON 
CHILE-ARGENTINE BORDER. 







TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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THE COVER 


A little more than two years ago, t! 

46-nation International Monetary Fun 
opened for business in Washingtoi 
Ever since, Belgian-born Camille Gutt 
its managing director—has been preac! 
ing the gospel of cooperation in int 
national finance. 
e New Hope—But it is only now, wit 
establishment of the Economic Coo] 
eration Administration, that his gosp: 
has a real chance of taking hold. 

Phe job cut out for 63-year-old Gut! 
is to get European countries whose cu 
rencies are over-valued to adopt realist 
exchange rates. And this job has to b« 
done without setting off the kind of 
competitive devaluation that becam 
standard practice after the world left 
the gold standard in 1931. 

What’s needed is a return to estab 

lished parities between and among thi 
franc and the zloty, the lira and th 
pound, the dollar and the peso, anc 
so on down the line. 
e Noncooperation—The trouble is that 
the Fund can only recommend. And 
often—for various economic and politi 
cal reasons—governments will refuse t: 
go along. 

This is where ECA comes in. It 

holds the purse-strings of Marshall-Plan 
money. And when ECA boss Hoffman’: 
thinking tallies with Gutt’s—which is 
likely to be often—Hoffman’s voice wil! 
bring eloquent support. Last week ECA 
was digging into the problem with thi 
help of some top-flight financial expert 
from U. S. banks. 
e The Right Man—If anvone can han 
dle this ticklish job, it’s Camille Gutt 
A barrister and journalist turned finan 
cial statesman, his name is a byword in 
financial circles here and abroad. 

During the war, in London, he hel< 
down several posts for the Belgian gov 
ernment in exile—among them th 
Ministrv of Finance. It was then that 
he worked out his plan for the economi 
recovery of Belgium, a plan that soon 
lifted his homeland from pauper t 
prince among the nations of Europe. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 


JUNE 5, 


1948 


Business moves toward the second half of 1948 in high good spirits. 





Production in most lines continues brisk (page 19). Consumers still 
have plenty of money and definite intentions to spend it (page 23). 
And prices are inching higher—which generates inventory profits, 
induces a rosy glow (as long as the rise doesn’t get out of hand). 
e 


Efforts to hold the line on steel prices are weakening. 





The recent price cut wasn’t popular with all producers (page 25). It 
was accepted to avert a wage rise. Now that wages in other industries are 
going up, steel may make an “adjustment” on pay or on “benefits” (page 94). 

Freight rates are up; coal presumably will go up. 

One mitigating factor: More scrap is coming out with good weather; 
prices aren’t down, but deals at premium prices are disappearing. 

a 

One day's price advances: A major producer raised woven rugs. A coal 
e¢ompany advanced anthracite (at a time when prices usually are lowered 
to get bins filled in summer). And coke was marked up. 

e 

Widespread price reductions are not signaled by the sale book put out 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. a few days ago. Despite the headlines, this 
wasn't the summer catalog. 

The cuts listed are on isolated items. In many cases, they represent 
clearances to move stock before the big catalog comes out. 














e 
Business has its cross-currents, but they aren’t very serious. A single 





day’s corporation news produced these samples: 

One company proposed to split its common stock; another’s stockholders 
approved a similar splitup. 

Two concerns omitted common dividends; another cut its payment. A 
big railroad reported a thumping April loss due to the coal strike. 

* 

“Business is ‘good’ today, not only in retail trade but also in most other 
fields as well. It is apt to be ‘good’ tomorrow, but it would be better the day 
after tomorrow if it were not so ‘good’ today.” 

This is a preachment by the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

What the Philadelphia Reserve Bank is driving at is this: If people had 
spent less while prices were rising in 1947, and had saved more, there would 
be scant danger of a tumble “the day after tomorrow.” 

In short, consumers have sustained the sellers’ market. 

& 

Consumer credit goes right on from one new high to another. The April 
figure was $13,596-million, up $241-million from March. 

This, however, should not yet be any great cause for concern. Such 
debt now compares with disposable consumer incomes of $186-billion (first 
quarter's annual rate). In 1939, it was $8-billion against $70-billion. 

In other words, consumer credit now represents only about 7% of dis- 


posable income; in 1939, it was 11%. 
Moreover, auto instalment sales still are below 1940 and 1941. 


Optimism is running high over prospects of a big corn crop in 1948. 
A lot of dire things can happen between now and September, of 
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course. Yet, the seed went in on time and under virtually perfect moisture 
conditions in most areas. Many fields are up to good stands. 

That's quite different from 1947 when the short corn crop put the 
squeeze onall grains, Thus, there seems no need to conserve new-crop wheat 
on anything like the scale practiced in the season now ending. 

If wheat tops 1.1-billion bu., there will be well over 300-million bu. 
available for export in the 1948-49 season. And that’s after making liberal 
allowance for home use—including brewing and distilling. 

e 
Europe will continue to get a lot of U.S. grain in spite of better crops 





on the continent. 


The July export goal has just been set at 40.7-million bu., mostly wheat, 

That’s down from 75.6-million bu. actually shipped in July, 1947. Yet 
it’s right up to the recent average. And remember: July, 1947, was an 
extreme emergency—politically, as well as nutritionally. 

Rains over the last half of May will raise winter wheat production some- 
what. In many areas, however, the rains came too late to help much. 


Some seared wheat already has been turned under to make way for other 
late-planted crops. Moisture will help these new seedings. 

As for wheat, the official weekly weather report on Tuesday spoke only 
of rain “checking deterioration” in the southern Great Plains. 

The Santa Fe Ry., which has a dollars-and-cents interest, talks of ‘’con- 
fusion in estimating the wheat crop.’’ Its June | review, nevertheless, sees 
the likelihood of some better-than-expected results. 

e 

Spring wheat progress has been favorable in most areas other than 
the flooded Pacific Northwest. In Washington and Oregon, farmers simply 
won't be able to plant as much acreage as originally intended. 

e 








Transportation once more is becoming critical to wheat producers. 

Early winter wheat already is coming to market. The main harvest will 
start before long now. 

The railroads began to ready themselves for this weeks ago. Boxcars 
have been hustled back to the granger roads. The result is more cars on hand 
in the wheat country than a year ago. 

Two helpful factors: (1) The crop will be smaller than last year’s record 
breaker, and (2) with prices only a mite up from the support level, farmers 
will hold a good bit of wheat rather than sell and ship. 

Thus, the strain on the railroads, while severe, won't be too great. 

Shippers in other parts of the country will be pinched, though. Only 
saving grace is that boxcars haven't been particularly short. Big headache 
has been the supply of gondolas and hoppers. 

a 

Several synthetic fibers already are commercial competitors in textile— 
Nylon, Fiberglas, Aralac, Vinyon, Saran. Others are coming. 

Yet the only one that has made any real dent on the market is rayon. 
In poundage, this synthetic supplied 12% of the textile market in 1947. It 
topped wool (10.1% of poundage), jute (9.9%), silk (0.1%). And rayon 
output has yet to catch up with demand. 

Still, cotton is king. It continues to reign over nearly 60% of the 
market. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on ths June 5, 1948, Isnve—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 


Business Week Index (revised; see page 21). 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)............ccccecececeeeeeeee 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ...................5. 0002 c0es 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...................... 


NRE, BIER GUD o sn scesescccccencvnccveenveces 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..............-.222 eee eee 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..............seeeeeees 


Money in circulation (millions). . 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). Se 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................... 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................ 


eee 


eeeee 


Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 


Sapuns SUEN COMMMOGEEG CANCER ODTE). - oo 6 8 oes ne ci cc eee renee 
Scrap steel composite (Irom Age, tom)................eceececcecvees 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticat Valley, Ib.)..... 2... 22. eee cence ee 
CNN GI BIRD dis visio cceSvccdoccenesscvnccescoccens 
Sumer (caw, dclsvercd’ New York, ID.)... .... .. -cccccecccccccescceccces 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................++200: 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)... 1.2.2... 2... eee eee eee reece eee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............000seeeeee 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........-+++eeeeees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)........... 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........++. 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........... 
Fsime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... 


» BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

| Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-. 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................++ 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...........- 
Securities loans, reporting member banks..................0---ee005 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................++++055 
Eeacess reserves, all mecmber Dams... . . . . 3s cee ccce cscs ececces 


| Total federal reserve credit outstanding...........+eeseeeeeeeeeeees 
a “Preliminary week ended May 29th. 
+Revised. 
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] 947 1948 

§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
*193.6 192.9 193.4 185.4 162.2 
96.0 96.8 91.0 97.0 97.3 
92,105 #91,138 102,967 79,315 98,236 
$24,214 $22,299 $24,079 $19,034 $19,433 
5,076 5,085 5,042 4,429 3,130 
5,452 5,439 5,413 5,024 3,842 
2,278 42,208 1,926 2,128 1,685 
81 79 81 84 86 
65 62 61 64 52 
$27,700 $27,690 $27,682 $28,211 $9,613 
+7% t+-8% +11% +13% +17% 
112 92 106 72 228 
426.9 425.7 415.8 395.0 198.1 
275.5 275.3 274.3 259.7 138.5 
393.7 389.7 371.5 344.1 148.6 
$80.27 $80.27 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
$40.66 $40.66 $40.42 $31.17 $19.48 
21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.98l¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.36 $2.39 $2.39 $2.75 $0.99 
5.25¢ 5.l4¢ 5.20¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
37.80¢ 37.78¢ 37.37¢ 36.26¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.995 $1.977 $1. on $1.391 $1.281 
22.78¢ 23.31¢ 23.43¢ 17.22¢ 22.16¢ 
132.8 131.4 4123.3 114.5 78.0 
3.34% 3.35% 3.43% 3.20% 4.33% 
2.75% 2.76% 2.77% 2.53% 2.77% 
14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
13% 13% 13% 1% 4-4% 
46,856 46,440 46,671 46,314 ++27,777 
63,129 63,456 62,940 63,239 ++#32,309 
14,206 14,208 14,159 11,792 ++6,963 
1,838 1,574 1,558 2,178 +41,038 
35,298 35,866 35,475 39,220 ++15,999 
4,199 4,234 4,305 4,004 ++4,303 
710 330 880 520 5,290 
21,201 20,674 20,952 22,019 2,265 


SDate for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


+¢Estimate (B.W .—]ul.12’47,p.16). 
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GRINNELL PROTECTION 


WOULD HAVE PREVENTED THIS 


Re 


After the fire, what can you tell THEM... ? 


NATURALLY YOU ARE THE BIG 
LOSER when your business burns. 


But if people have trusted you and 
have left managerial judgment up 
to you, you ll find that you have to 
answer not only to yourself but to 
a whole community if you have 
been lax about fire cuntrol. 


For instance, what can you say to 
the fire chief, one of whose men was 
seriously injured in the fire? He has 
warned you repeatedly that, al- 
though your building may be fire- 
proof, the contents may be virtually 


tinder. 


How would you answer your cashier 
who has teld you time and again 
that your indemnity check will not 


cover re-building costs at today’s 
advanced prices? Or that statisti- 
cally 2 out of 5 businesses with 
records destroyed by fire never get 
started again. 


How would you explain to the skilled 
men who have helped you build your 
business and now must, for their 
families’ sakes, go elsewhere and 


get established again? 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ANSWER: 
you must be prepared for fire before 
it strikes. You can never hope to 
prevent fire from starting. But you 
can be prepared to prevent fire from 
“ausing material damage. You can 
successfully control fire, whenever 
and wherever it strikes, night or 


day, without fail, through Grinnell 
Protection by automatic sprinklers. 
Competent authorities will attest 
that Grinnell Protection by auto- 
matic sprinklers is the surest way. 
In addition, Grinnell Protection 
usually pays for itself in reduced 
insurance premiums in a few years. 
So, if you’re insured, you're paying 
for Grinnell Protection. ... Why 
not have it? Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence 1, R. I. Branch offices 
in Principal Cities. 


/ AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ano SPECIAL HAZARD 
FIRE PROTECTION 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION is 

a house bitterly divided; the split cen- 

ters on Palestine. So deep has the 
bitterness cut that people are wondering how long 
Marshall and Forrestal can stay on. 

It’s this feud running among Truman’s top 
advisers that accounts for the vacillation of U. S. 
policy on Palestine—from partition, to trusteeship, 
to recognition, to truce. 

* 


Stripped down, it’s a tug-of-war between (1) 
the brass hats and striped pants, and (2) the White 
House crowd and the big city politicians. 

It’s Forrestal and Marshall against Clark Clif- 
ford, David K. Niles, and Ed Flynn. Niles, you'll 
remember, is one of the ‘‘anonymous”’ but influen- 
tial presidential assistants, the specialist on minor- 


ity problems. 
» 


To understand this mess, you have to go back 
to early spring. Forrestal, with Marshall's backing, 
talked Truman into abandoning the U. S.-dictated 
partition program, proposing trusteeship instead. 

Forrestal feared fighting that would: 

(1) Disrupt Middle East oil supply for the 
Novy and the Marshall Plan. 

(2) Jeopardize U. S. plans for a string of air 
bases across the Arab world. 

Clifford and Niles were furious at this brass 
hat coup. But for a while, until it became obvious 
that trusteeship wouldn't prevent trouble either, 
they couldn't get Truman’s ear. 


Ed Flynn tipped the balance. He came down 
from The Bronx last month and told Truman: If you 
want New York’s 98 votes at Philadelphia, you've 
got to get back of the Jews’ determination to have 
a state of their own. 

So Truman did another flip-flop and recog- 


nized Israel. 
. 


Here’s how these things are worked: 

Clifford was sent to tell Marshall that Tru- 
man was going to recognize Israel—and quickly, to 
get the jump on Russia. 

Marshall acceded; he said he would need 48 
hours for the diplomatic amenities of notifying 
Britain and the rest. 

Clifford reported Marshall’s agreement, for- 
got about the 48-hour angle. Truman acted 21 
minutes after Israel was proclaimed, caught every- 
one flatfooted. 
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Next, Clifford and Niles arranged a meeting 
between Truman and Chaim Weizmann, president 
of the new Zionist state. 

No one from the State Dept. was invited to sit 
in, even though the talk ran to arms shipments and 
loans. Marshall was busy at the time, trying to get 
Israelis and the Arabs to lay down their arms in 
response to the U.N. cease-fire order. 


So last week the whole State Dept. boiled over 
Resignation talk poured in on Marshall from U. S 
diplomats in the Middle East, from Department 
men in Washington. 

With it came this information: If Truman lifts 
the arms embargo, at least five Arab nations will 
walk out of the U.N. If this isn’t enough, the 
Arabs plan to cancel gold concessions, later to stop 
commercial air traffic, finally even cut off oil. 

Marshall dropped all this on Truman’‘s desk 
in a bundle. He walked out of the White House 
with instructions to cast America’s vote at the U.N. 
for the British four-week truce plan. 


That’s where it all stands for the moment. 

But there’s open bitterness all around. Sample: 
Bartley Crum, pro-Zionist publisher of PM, walked 
out of a White House interview to tell friends that 
Truman is all set to fire Forrestal, Marshall, and 
Lovett en masse. 

And around the State Dept. you hear that 
Marshall is ready to walk out if he gets the run- 


around again. 
w 


THE DRAFT AND MARSHALL PLAN are get- 
ting the backwash of this feuding over Palestine. 
These are the real twin pillars to America’s foreign 
policy: men and economic bolstering of Europe. 

But, with top-level Administration officials 
embroiled in the Middle East, the isolationists in 
Congress are finding it easier to stall these pro- 
grams. The way Washington works, you have to 
nurse any controversial measure all the way through 
the congressional mill. 

The draft still has not been acted upon by 
either the House or Senate. It’s been tied up in 
Leo Allen’s Rules Committee in the House to let 
opponents talk. It’s threatened by a filibuster over 
race segregation in the Senate. 

Machinery for foreign aid has been voted, and 
Paul Hoffman is at work. But the bill to appropriate 
the money is just starting its trip through Congress. 

An added threat: Neglect of these measures 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





vy Truman’‘s people comes just at the time when 
murmurs of U. S.-Russian peace embolden the oppo- 
sitionists. More congressmen are saying: Maybe we 
don’t need the draft, after all. 


As we size it up today, both the draft and the 
ECA money bills will get through. Hoffman will 
finally get his full $5.3-billion, probably before the 
G.O.P. convention recess. 

The draft will be voted too, but it may have 
some strings tied on before it gets through. And it 


will take longer. 
e 


ANTITRUST POLICY for the next few years 
hangs in the balance right now. 

The trust-busters are asking themselves: How 
far dare we go in exploiting the Supreme Court's 
decision in the cement basing-point case? 

On the one hand, the decision opens intoxicat- 
ing vistas. The court seems to say that the Federal 
Trade Commission can halt any pricing arrange- 
ment—individual or concerted—which it thinks 
might lead in the direction of monopoly. 

Already, a circuit court has applied this rule 
to knock out the individual use of basing points by 
rigid steel conduit producers. 

But on the other hand, FTC well knows that, 
if it pushes its new powers very far, Congress can 
always reverse the Supreme Court; it did in the fire 
insurance case in 1943 and it’s trying to do so now 
with the Bulwinkle bill on railroad rate-making. 

This week, the FTC members were haled before 
Sen. Capehart’s Interstate Commerce Subcommit- 
tee to say what they intend to do. And Lowell 
Mason, the dissident member of FTC, is hinting 
broadly to Congress that unless the lawmakers 
legislate away the court decision the whole struc- 
ture of business pricing will be upset. 


What to expect: no legislation this year cer- 
tainly; there isn't time. But you can look for a 
Capehart investigation running through the sum- 


mer and leading up to a bill next January. 
@ 


BIGGEST ROADBLOCK the Republicans face 
in making good on their talk of final adjournment 
before the conventions is—as always—voting the 
money to run the government. 

Only this week did Taber’s House Appropria- 
tions Commtitee pass the half-way mark on ap- 
proving expenditures for the fiscal year beginning 


July 1. 


The Senate is less than a fourth of the wa, 
through the job. And Styles Bridges, chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, is getting 
madder every day at the way Taber’s delay is pi 
ing all his work up at the end of the session. 


Already, Taber has enough work out to show 
the trend: Truman’‘s budget is not going to be cut 
very much. 

The cut certainly will not be as much as the 
$2%4-billion that the G.O.P. promised. With $822. 
million extra airplane money already voted, Con- 
gress may even overrun Truman’s figures. 


Getting agreement on dollar amounts isn’t 
all it takes to get these appropriation bills through 

There are plenty of controversial matters to 
jam things up. For instance: the “‘rider’’ ousting 
Reclamation Commissioner Strauss; whether to let 
TVA start building a steam power plant. 


WOMEN ARE WANTED for two more good 
jobs in Truman’s Administration—before election 
day. 

He has earmarked a diplomatic post and 
David Bruce’s former job as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce as bait for the women’s vote. (Women 
voters outnumber men this year.) 

The appointment of Frieda Hennock of New 
York to the Federal Communications Commission 
was Truman’s first move in this campaign. She's 
the first woman to get a top federal post since 
Frances Perkins went on the Civil Service Commis 
sion two years ago. 

Taft is prepared to risk womanly wrath by hold 
ing up Senate confirmation of the Hennock ap- 
pointment, along with other jobs he is stockpiling 
for next year. But Truman will see that she serves 
at least through election, by recess appointment. 


© Marriner Eccles’ renunciation of the Federal Re 
serve Board vice-chairmanship (which Truman was 
reneging on anyway) doesn’t mean he will quit the 
board. His friends expect him to stay at least unt 
there’s a Republican in the White House. .. . 

© MacArthur's supporters are talking of a telecra™ 


barrage to induce Truman to order the gener 
home before the convention. Truman wouldn’: 


need much urging; he'd gladly give the GOP 
another bandwagon to contend with. 
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From the industrial East all the way across the nation to the Pacific Coast... 


U. S. Industrial Production is Booming 


Manufacturing activity has ridden out its February un- 
certainty. Few soft spots: textiles, shoes, machine tools, radios. 


The postwar production boom has 
taken a new lease on life. It has done 
more than survive the critical period 
that followed the commodity price break 
in February (BW—Feb. 14°48, pl9): It 
has come out of the test going stronger 
than ever. 

Most of the doubts and hesitations of 
a couple of months ago have evaporated 
now. Business activity as measured by 
the Business Week Index (pages 13 and 
21) is edging back up toward the peace- 
time record that it set early this year. 
Unless something goes drastically wrong, 
the index will w ork its way even higher, 
up to new highs in the second “half 
of 1948. 

@ Close to Capacity—A Business Week 
survey this week of key cities in various 
parts of the country shows the same pic- 
ture in practically every major produc- 
tion center. With only a few excep- 
tions industry is running as close to 


capacity as peacetime operating condi- 
tions permit. 

Many plant managers complain that 
shortages of materials—principally steel— 
still are holding them back. But in the 
same breath most of them admit that if 
they could get more materials they 
couldn't find the labor to step up pro- 
duction. 

Basic industries—stee], chemicals, con- 
struction, machinery—are running wide 
open. Manufacturers of consumer dur- 
able goods are working at peak levels. 
The petroleum industry is struggling 
frantically to keep up with demand. 

And there are no signs yet that pro- 
duction in general is running ahead of 
consumption. The study of consumer 
buying plans released this week by the 
Federal Reserve Board (page 23) shows 
that the big backlogs of demand are 
still there. maida complain about 
prices, but their plans for buying 


and other durables 
at the 


houses, automobiles, 
are as big this year as they were 
start of 1947. 
lhere are some soft spots, of course. 
But none,of them seem important 
enough yet to threaten the general busi 
ness boom. 
e Textile Men Uneasy—The textile in 
dustry, for instance, again is talking of 
trouble ahead. Mills that have become 
used to booking orders months ahead 
have found it hard to get business lined 
up ior the last part of the year. Buyers 
have been holding back, waiting to see 
what would happen to sales and prices. 
“It will probably turn out all right,” 
says one New England textile manufac- 
turer, “but I’m ready to jump either 
way. If the orders don’t come in, I'll 
cut back production nght away.” 
Worsted producers still have more 
orders than they can handle. But they 
are keeping their fingers crossed. They 
are boosting prices again, to keep pace 
with the rise in wool prices. 
Manufacturers of woolens 
from happv. Four woolen 


are far 
mills in 
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1919 1920 1921 1922 
Rhode Island closed down last week. 
Eight others may follow suit in the near 
future. 

¢ Shoe Trouble—The shoe industry also 
is in hot water. Its troubles are mainly 
prices and consumer resistance to them. 
In Brockton, Mass., a typical New Eng- 
land shoe center, only 16 out of 21 fac- 
tories are operating. They have 3,427 
workers on their payrolls, against 5,137 
employed by the shoe industry in Brock- 
ton in 1946. The average work-week 
in the factories that are still running is 
32 hours. 

e Machine Tool Hopes—Ihe machine 
tool industry, which has been having 
more than its share of postwar head- 
aches, is hoping for a pickup in the 
next two or three months. At the mo- 
ment, business is still slow, and many 
employees have been laid off. 

e Doubts—Outside of these and a few 
other lines—radios, for instance—manu- 
facturers aren’t worrying. And yet many 
of them don’t feel quite comfortable 
even now. They think that if it had 
not been tor Kuropean aid and the 
rearmament program, February’s price 
break in commodities would have 
touched off a real business recession. 
hey wonder just what would happen if 
these- props should not prove as solid 
as they look. 

© Sampling—Here is a sampling of the 
answers that the Business Week survey 
developed in some of the country’s main 
production centers: 

Boston. The shoe industry’s troubles 
have kicked back on production in the 
Boston area. Otherwise, things look 
good. New England textile mills are 
uneasy about the future, but they all say 
that the factor which holds them down 
is not lack of orders but lack of man- 
power to step up production. 

Providence. Closing of woolen mills 
highlights the textile industry’s difficul- 
ties; employment in cotton textile mills 
is down, too. Otherwise, business is 
going strong. 

Hartford. Connecticut Valley brass 
mills have cut employment about 5% 
since the beginning of the year. Supply 
has pretty well c aught up with demand, 


20 


1923 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
but the industry hopes for a basketful 
of defense orders. Watch and clock out- 
put is stable now, after a sharp drop late 
last year. 

Buffalo. Most plants in the area are 
going at capacity rates. Steel mills are 
back to full-scale operations after the 
coal strike. Plastics plants and the 
abrasives and chemical industry at 
ie ara Falls are going full steam. 

Philadelphia. There are some signs 
that manutacturing activity is tapering 
off—but only a little. Radio manufactur- 
ers laid off a number of employees some 
weeks ago, but a great percentage of 
them have been rehired to work on 
television production. 

Atlanta. Some textile producers are 
pulling long faces, but output still is 
high. 

Detroit. The all-important automo- 
bile industry still is operating at only 
75% of capacity, or thereabouts. The 
-eason: steel shortages, especially sheets. 
But this rate of production is about as 
high as any level reached since the end 
of the war. Manufacturers are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel for manpower 
and any loosening in steel supply would 
mean a critical labor pinch. Heavy-truck 
producers are in a buyers’ market now 
and are running at only 50% of ca- 
pacity. 

Cleveland. A Chamber of Commerce 
survey shows that total man-hours 
worked in April were 5% less than they 
were a year earlier. Most plants are busy, 
but ali are not running at capacity. 
Makers of fractional horsepower electric 
motors are having trouble; they ran into 
a buyers’ market some months ago. 
Some manufacturers of vacuum cleaners 
have found the going tough; one or two 
have solved their problem by switching 
to washing machines, ironers, and other 
appliances. Chemical companies are 
still going full blast. 

Akron. There has been a definite 
pickup in manufacturing activity in the 
last 30 days. Production of the rubber 
companies is still somewhat under 
1947’s record pace, but is much higher 
than many looked for. Machine shops— 
next to rubber the biggest industry in 


1928 


1929 1930 = 11931 1932, 
Akron—are going at or near Capacit 

Indianapolis. Production is down 
shade—but only a shade. Capital goo 
factories are going “something terrific.” 
Several companies are finishing big ad 
ditions to their plants and will step up 
production shortly. Drug output at fi: 
Lilly & Co. is zooming. In addition to 
expanding its own works, Lilly has 
bought a government-owned plant fi 
merly used for making aircraft propel 
lers and is using it to make penicillin 
and streptomycin. 

Chicago. ‘The backbone of Chicag: 
production consists of steel, petroleum 
refining, agricultural implements, chen- 
icals, communications equipment, mae- 
chinery and parts, electrical appliances. 
All are going strong. Industries that arc 
below last year’s peaks include candy, 
radios, lamps, luggage, and some stand- 
ard purpose metal-working machinery. 

St. Louis. A study by the Missouri 
State Employment Service reports: (| 
Manufacturing activity is at a new peace- 
time high; but (2) employers are moré 
conservative in their outlook than they 
were this time last year. Shoe plants still 
are producing close to capacity. One 
furniture manufacturer reports produc- 
tion down about one-third. A manufac- 
turer of electrical appliances says busi- 
ness is up 50% over last year, “but I’m 
scared; I don’t believe merchandise 
moving off the retailers’ shelves.” 

San Francisco. Large and medium- 
size plants are doing fine. Smaller plants, 
especially those with weak sales depart- 
ments, are tapering off. Production gen- 
erally is better than a year ago. 

Los Angeles. Industries at or near 
capacity include petroleum, apparc'!, 
food processing. Metal-working_ lines 
are spotty. Aviation, motion picture q 
and automotive assembly are operating 
well below capacity. In aviation, the 
trouble is lack of orders. The industry 
is hoping for an upturm as a result of 
the new armament program. Automo- 
tive assembly is held down by materie! 
shortages. Los Angeles County is ev- 
pected to assemble cars at the rate of 
650,000 annually by late this year; that 


would make it second only to Detroi' 
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A Better Business Index 


First postwar revision of Business Week's Index of Business 
Activity introduces up-to-date seasonal corrections and reconverts 
half way to a peace basis (defense output is still important). 


Lhis week Business Week is intro- 
ducing the first postwar revision of its 
Index of Business Activity (above, and 
page 13). The revised figures, which go 
back to the beginning of 1947, present 
a more accurate picture of the week-to- 
week movement of business. But they 
have not been changed much. For in- 
stance, last week’s index on the old 
basis was 191.4; on the new basis it is 
192.9. Differences in some weeks are 
greater than that, but none are extreme. 
¢ No Basic Change—In short, the re- 
vision makes no break with the basic 
philosophy and method of construction 
of the index. It is not the product of a 
whim or statistical change. The reason 
for making the revision now: Our post- 
war economy has shaken down. Many 
changes took place during and since the 
war. A year ago it was still not possible 
to tell which were temporary upsets and 
which were permanent shifts. Now, 
for the first time, it is possible to dis- 
criminate. 

The revision consists of three parts: 


PARTIAL RECONVERSION from a wartime 
to a peacetime basis. 

UP-TO-DATE SEASONAL corrections for 
three index components. 

ADJUSTMENTS of several minor index 
factors. 


e Minor Steps—The last two of these 
steps were routine. Seasonal factors for 
electric power and the two carloadings 
serics were computed 10 years ago; they 


are now out of date. Similar changes 
were made often before the war; in 
1939 and 1940, for instance, the auto- 
mobile seasonal had to be shifted be- 
cause the changeover to new models 
came earlier in the year. 


The other routine step calls for cor- 
rection of minor factors. For instance, 
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carloadings figures are adjusted by gov- 
ernment data on the number of tons 
carried per car. During the war these 
statistics were suspended and Business 
Week had to estimate them; now the 
government has resumed their computa- 
tion. Again, Engineering News-Record 
has revised its construction-cost index, 
which is used in our index to deflate the 
dollar value of construction awards. 

¢ Reconversion—The third step in the 
revision is something more than routine; 
it’s a half-way reconversion to peacetime 
conditions. Before the war, two of the 
index components were auto assemblies 
and construction activity; each had a 
weight of 10%. But in the defense-pro- 
duction period before the United States 
entered the war, priorities and alloca- 
tions siphoned more and more mate- 
rials out of civilian production. So auto- 
mobiles and construction no longer re- 
flected the true course of general busi- 
ness. 

‘For this reason, the index was re- 
vised a month before Pearl Harbor (BW 
—Nov.1’41,p]4). Auto assemblies were 
dropped; the weight assigned to con- 
struction was halved. At that time, the 
Federal Reserve Board had just devel- 
cped monthly indexes of output in 
the machinery and transportation-equip- 
ment industries. A weekly series based on 
these monthly indexes was substituted 
for autos and construction in Business 
Week's Index, with a weight of 15%. 
Thus, the index was able to reflect accu- 
rately the increasing production of 
planes, ships, guns, and other weapons 
and war materials. 

When peace came this component 
also reflected accurately the reconver- 
sion from planes to autos, from tanks 
to freight cars. But gradually autos and 
construction once more became accu- 


heavy-goods production. 
e Only Half Way—With this revision, 
the index returns half way from = war- 
time to peacetime composition in this 
field. Auto assemblies return, but with 
a weight of 5% instead of the prewar 
10%; the weight given to construction 
goes up from 5% to 74%; the compo- 
nent based on the Reserve Board's 
monthly series remains, but with a 
weight of 74% instead of 15%. 
There is a good reason for not re- 
turning all the way to a_peacctime 
basis: the renewed importance of de 
fense output. By retaining the “de 
fense component,” the index retains 
its franchise to reflect any major peace 
to-war shifts in production that may 
develop. 
e New Figures—Here are the revised 
weekly index figures: 
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Toolmaker Plight 


Ban on exports to Russia 
catches machine tool builders 
with millions in Soviet orders. 
Government may help. 


The machine tool builders of the 
U. S. this week found themselves 
caught in the web of international poli- 
tics. And about the only thing they 
could count on to get them out whole 
was the federal government. 
¢ Dilemma-—It al] began back in the 
early postwar days when the U. S. was 
on fairly good terms with Russia. At 
that all 46 machine tool builders 
wrote from $20-million to $30-million 
worth of Soviet orders. Amtorg, the 
Russian trading company, took the re- 








sponsibility of getting export licenses. 
Generally the manufacturers got a 30% 
down payment at the time orders were 
placed. 

Since then, the international atmos- 
phere has changed a lot. Among other 
things, the government has blocked the 
shipment of machine tools to Russia. 
Result: Now the Amtorg agents are 
demanding the return of their down 
payments from the manufacturers. The 
manufacturers, in turn, have turned 
them down pending a decision by the 
U. S. government. 
¢ Loss—The tool builders argue that 
they could not return the money with- 
out taking a tremendous loss. Many of 
the 1,500 machines ordered have alre: ady 
been shipped to Amtorg; nearly all the 
rest are im various stages of assembly. 

The builders were the first to realize 
that although the machines are designed 
for peacetime use, they could easily 


be turned to war production. Even ,o, 
they can’t see much point in the U_ § 
blockading the machines because th 
Russians can take the entire machin 
tool output of Czechoslovakia. And 
they can still buy some of the machine 
denied them here in England, Fraiice, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 
e Dodge—U. S. machine tool builde: 
also remember an order that cam 
year ago from an Argentine dealer. |; 
specifications called for Russian wording 
and a Russian system of measureme)t: 
Therefore, argue the builders, if Rus, 
really needs U. S. machines, it can get 
them easily through dealers or agent 
Meanwhile, there’s a good chan 
that the stranded U. S. toolmakers wil 
be helped by the government. ‘There’ 
talk in Washington of setting up a hard 
ship fund for U. S$. manufacturers wh 
suffer financial loss as a result of U.S 
foreign economic policy. 
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PART AT ONCE TO HELP KILL 
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Wrife or Wire Your Senofor and Representative Today-- | 
Ask them to vote AGAINST the Se Boor Tox (Howse Bit TTI) 
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FULL-PAGE ADS were weapons in... 


stislodie bast ee ia ae Tax Boosts 


Everywhere that Louisiana business- 
men gathered this week a familiar name 
was on their tongues as a topic for 
worrisome talk: Long. 

e The Long and Short of It—It all 
started when Earl Long, brother of the 
late Huey Long, took office as governor. 

Last week, over the protests of busi- 
nessmen and labor unions, the Long- 
dominated legislature passed bills that 
will: (1) boost the state gasoline tax to 
94¢ a gal.; (2) slap a 5 ¢-per-bottle tax 
on beer; (3) double “severance” taxes on 
nearly all natural resources (gas, oil, 
coal) taken out of the state’s soil; (4) 
double the state’s sales tax (up from 
1% to 2%), at the same time cutting 
the New Orleans sales tax in half (from 
2% to 1%). 
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The legislature also started the ball 

rolling on an important constitutional 
amendment. Its gist: ‘The New Orleans’ 
active, nonpolitical Board of Port Com- 
missioners (“‘dock board’) would once 
again become appointive by the gov- 
ermor. 
e Undoing the Done—It was this last 
bill which most disturbed New Orleans’ 
prosperity-riding world traders. ‘They re- 
membered how the port had languished 
in Huey Long’s day. (“Old Huey made 
the port of Houston,” said one.) They 
remembered how it had taken a con- 
stitutional amendment in 1940 to make 
the port self-sustaining and free from 
political footballing. 

Although all businessmen (except a 


few who had backed Long financially) 


were worried, some tried to look on 
the bright side. Some thought that 
Huey’s politically astute son, Russell, 
who had campaigned for his uncle and 
is now his executive adviser, might have 
a good effect. 

Another business leader thought tha‘ 

some of the administration’s bills miglit 
be just window dressing: “After all, 
Farl’s got to try to live up to his cam 
paign promises [old-age pensions, so! 
diers’ bonuses] some way.” 
e Hope—?—But no matter how strong) 
they felt, businessmen joined in on¢ 
hope: that their efforts to put New 
Orleans in its enviable international 
trade spot and to bring new industries 
into the city (BW-—Jun.28’47,p35 
would not be lost in one swoop. 
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Consumers’ Intentions to Buy: 
(I) Homes 


Doto Federal teserve Boord 
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The Backlog of Demand Is Still 


Federal Reserve survey shows that consumer purchases 


in 1948 will continue at high level. And buyers have the money. 


If consumers make good their in- 
tentions, 1948 is going to be even big- 
ger than 1947 in purchases of houses, 
automobiles, and other durable goods. 
Two years of postwar production have 
made no dent you can see in the back- 
log of demand. y 

Dollarwise, this means: 

e There is a $5.8-billion to $8.4-billion 
market for new automobiles—if manu- 
facturers can turn out cars fast enough 
to take advantage of it. 

e Planned expenditures on housing 
total $12.6-billion to $19.3-billion this 
year, 

e Demand for a selected list of other 
durables—furniture, refrigerators, wash- 
ers, and radios—runs $3.1-billion to $4.0- 
billion or better. 

e Cash on Hand—What’s more, con- 
sumers have the cash to back up their 
demand. True, their financial position 
weakened somewhat during 1947. But 
at the end of the year, two-thirds of the 
country’s spending units still had a 
backlog of liquid assets to draw on. And 
these holdings were fairly well distrib- 
uted through the various income groups. 

These are some of the main conclu- 
sions that stand out from the first in- 
stalment of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
third annual Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances, released this week. The survey 
is a companion piece to the two pre- 
vious studies sponsored by the Reserve 
Board in 1946 and 1947. Taken to- 
gether, the three give a picture of the 

way actual purchases and plans to pur- 
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chase have varied during the postwar 
period. And the latest figures give pro- 
ducers of consumer durables a rough 
measure of the markets they can expect 
in 1948. 

e Inter\iews—Ihe survey was handled 
by Dr. Rensis Likert’s Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan, 
which also ran the two other studies 


(BW —Jun.14'47,p15). Conclusions are 


With Us 


based on some 3,500 interviews with a 
carefully selected sample of the nation’s 
spending units. (The survey defines a 
spending unit as a group of people living 
under one roof and pooling their in 
comes fot major expenses.) 

Interviewing began early in January 
this vear and ran through the first week 
in March. The February break in com 
modities came while the survey was 
under way, and the analysts later broke 
down the results on a before-and-after 
basis. They found that the tumble in 
commodities made many people look 





Most consumers still are opti- 
mistic about the future. Here are 
the opinions they gave the Federal 


earlier: 








Own incomes: 


Incomes will be larger a year from now..... 
Incomes will be about the same............. 
ae ie GOs 0k a coos bs basciowee wae 


Uncertain ... 
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General economic outlook: 
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How Consumers See Econemic Outlook 


Financial situation now compared with a year 
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1948 1947 1946 
Print 29% 31% 20% 
omewe 28 30 42 
Seeee 39 34 31 
$vene 2 2 2 
enw 2 3 5 
coees 27 23 25 
secee 38 42 4 
essere 10 14 23 
whee 2 19 13 
aia 2 2 5 
rec 47 55 35 
veees 19 21 23 
eeeee 26 22 36 
feces 8 2 6 


Reserve Board on their financial 
status and what they believe lies in 
the future: 


Percentage Distribution of All 
Spending Units 


























for lower retail prices—particularly in 
foods—but had no effect on their buying 
plans. 

e Bright Picture—By and large, the pic- 
ture that the latest survey paints is a 
bright one for business. 

In automobiles, planned purchases for 
1948 are greater than either plans for 
1947 or actual purchases in 1947 (chart, 
page 23). 

In housing, consumers are planning 
somewhat more modestly than at the 
start of 1947. But the range of their 
1947 plans ($12.6-billion to $19.3-bil- 
lion) leaves plenty of room to top the 
actual 1947 purchases, which came to 
$15.5-billion. 

In other consumer durables, plans 
are running larger than last year but 
below actual purchases in 1947. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean that sales in 
these lines are going to fall off: Appar- 
ently, many families do not plan their 
purchases of appliances far in advance. 
e Cautions—In using these figures a 
businessman will have to take several 
“ifs” into account: 

For one thing, consumers can change 
their minds. Most people were banking 
on good times in 1948 when they listed 
their buying intentions (table, page 23). 
A sudden drop in incomes or a rise in 
unemployment might make them scale 
dewn their plans. 

For another thing, consumers won’t 
be able to carry out all their plans un- 
less the goods are available. And in 
some lines it looks as though produc- 








tion won't be enough to meet the de- 
mand. 

e Supply Still Lags—Somewhere _ be- 
tween 3.1-million and  4.5-million 
spending units hope to buy new cars 
this year, for instance. hat is consid- 
erably more than the automakers are 
turning out at the present rate. 

Approximately a million spending 
units want to buy houses in 1948. Esti- 
mated starts on new dwellings this year 
are only 950,000, and part of those will 
be earmarked for rental. 

There also is some evidence that the 

heavy purchases are putting a strain on 
consumers’ pocketbooks. ‘Total indebt- 
edness is increasing. The rate of saving 
is down. And a substantial proportion 
of the country’s spending units are 
spending more than their incomes, at 
least temporarily. 
e Savings and Credit—But even with 
these qualifications, the survey makes 
the future look bright—not only for pro- 
ducers of hard goods but for business 
in general. Here are some of its find- 
ings on consumer incomes, savings, and 
asset holdings: 

(1) Almost half of all spending units 
had higher incomes in 1947 than in 
1946. But the rate of net savings by 
consumers declined in 1947. This was 
the result of heavy dissaving (expendi- 
tures in excess of income) by about one- 
fourth of the spending units, and a de- 
cline in the rate of saving by other 
groups. 

(2) Total holdings of personal liquid 











Locomotive-Baggage Car for Short Hauls 


roads lose money on their passenger opera- 
tions because of heavy steam equipment. 
The unit is powered by two 1,000-hp. Gen- 
eral Motor engines and was fabricated in 
the car shops of the Milwaukee. 


This combination diesel-electric locomotive 
and baggage car is undergoing tests on the 
Milwaukee Road. It was especially de- 
signed to pull small trains (four cars) on 
branch line short hauls—where many rail- 
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assets continued to increase in 1°47. 
(The survey defines liquid assets a; 
bank deposits and government bord 
There is no way of counting curreiic 
hoards because most people won’t ad init 
to a strange interviewer that they hay 
cash in the house.) The rate of increase 
in liquid assets was considerably sma le: 
in 1947 than it was in 1946. And fo: 
the first time since the end of the war 
there was a decline in the number of 
a holding liquid assets. 

(3) e use of credit in purchasing 
durable goods increased in 1947. About 
9-million spending units used instal- 
ment credit last year to buy cars and 
other durables. This is about double the 
number using credit in 1946. Abou: 
four-fifths of those purchasing hous 
in 1947 used mortgage credit. Finan 
ing plans of prospective buyers in 1945 
indicate that instalment sales will in- 
crease more this year. 


Mobilization Guidebook 
For U. S. Industry 


If your plant is one that might be in- 

volved in the mobilization program, you 
will probably want to read a new book, 
just out this week. Its title: “A Guide 
for Joint Industry-Military Procurement 
Planning.” Its publisher: the Munitions 
Board. Its object: to start industry 
checking on itself to determine what it 
can accomplish in the way of war mate- 
rials—if and when. 
e A Lot of Plants—Thomas J. Hargrave, 
board chairman, says that there are 
about 82,000 industrial plants in the 
country of interest to the military “for 
mobilization planning purposes.” ‘The 
board has already determined that 11, 
000 have facilities that should be allo- 
cated to military claimants for future 
sources of supply: 8,000 have been ten- 
tatively allocated. The military, mean- 
while, has asked for about 12,500 plants 
e Guidepost—The new book is directed 
at the remaining 70,000-odd plants—the 
ones that haven’t yet been fully sur 
veyed, about which the military knows 
little or nothing. 

It sets down a program for mobiliza- 
tion planning that will work in an 
plant. Some of the things it contains 

A checklist to measure a plant’s pre. 
paredness for mobilization; the curren 
program for allocation of industrial c: 
pacity to the armed services; lists 0! 
strategic and critical materials and mul- 
tipurpose components in short supply 
during the last war; directories of pro- 
curement planning offices of the three 
military departments, and the military 
offices now working on procurement. 

The guide can be obtained from the 
regional procurement planning offices ot 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price: 25¢. 
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CHATTING at the American Iron & Steel Institute meeting are Bethlehem Steel’s chair- 
man, Eugene Grace (left), and U. S. Steel’s president, Benjamin Fairless 


Steelmen Face Price Problem 


Most worry about recent cuts more than anything else, 
feel that a return to old levels at least is necessary. Also hope that 
Congress will override Supreme Court's basing-point decision. 


Every user of steel would have sensed 
one thing at last week’s meeting of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute: ‘The 
producers today are more worried about 
prices than about anything else. 

1 here wasn’t a lot of talk about prices 
trom the speakers’ plattorm. But prices 
were constantly on the minds and fre- 
quently on the tips of the tongues of 
the audience of 1,200 steelmen. 
¢ The Gist—This is the gist ot some of 
the imtormal talks at the New York 
meeting: 

(1) ‘he recent price cuts by U.S. 
Steel (BW —Mayl’48,p19) were  fol- 
lowed reluctantly by some of the com- 
panies. ‘They would welcome a return 
to the old levels—at the very least. 

(2) Any rise in that which would add 
a tiny fraction of a cent to a pound of 
steel would be considered reason enough 
for a price hike. 

(3) First cost-booster is expected to 
be in the price of coal. Any settlement 
with the miners this month or next is 
expected to cost the steel industry 
plenty. 

(4) An agreement with the steel 
union on pension and insurance provi- 
sions for workers would be another in- 
ducement to jack up steel prices. 

(5) There is no need to do anything 
tight away about the basing-point pric- 
ing system because of the Supreme 
Court decision on the cement case 
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(BW—May1’48,p24). The steelmen’s 
hope: The next session of Congress will 
make the use of basing points legal. 

e “Wise Judgment”—W alter S. ‘l ower, 
A.LS.I. president, told the assembly 
that the industry had used “wise judg- 
ment in refusing to continue the ratchet 
process of up wages, up prices, to the 
detriment of general welfare.” 

But he indicated that his view of the 
outlook—which is genera‘ly in tune 
with that of the top levei of the in- 
dustry—is not too rosy. He made it plain 
that what the steel industry had done 
would have no lasting effect unless sup- 
ported by similar action in other im- 
portant industries, 

Steelmen wondered out loud about 
the effects of higher wage settlements in 
the auto industry. No one was ready to 
say definitely that steel would or would 
not pay any attention to those events. 

Some of those who had cut prices on 
certain steel products shortly after the 
dramatic action of U. S. Steel were ob- 
viously unhappy about it now. They 
felt that it was a good idea to try to 
stop inflation. They weren’t at all sure 
though that the steel price cuts were 
justified. So they would like to put 
prices back where they were in a jiffy if 
they could find a reason. 

Steel company leaders looked on the 
cement case decision in the Supreme 
Court with disgust. If basing-point pric- 


ing 1s doomed in steel, they believe, it 
will be tough on both makers and users 
of steel. 

They repeated some of their old argu 
ments: If steel products have to be sold 
f.o.b. mill, with the same mill net on 
identical sales, each mill would have its 
market limited by its delivery costs. Dis 
tant buyers of steel products would be 
penalized in direct proportion to their 
distance from the nearest mill. And 
local monopolies would be created by 
elimination of competition from a zone 
around each steel mill. 

‘They brought up somewhat newet 
angles, too: (1) With more basing points 
added and with more products using 
those basing points, the question be 
comes more and more academic as timc 
goes on; (2) since all companies are not 
pricing steel products at the same levels 
these days, users have different price 
quotations to take into account, as well 
as basing points. 

So legislation to override the Su 
preme Court on its decision is what the 
steel industry wants. It believes that 
Congress should specifically make steel’s 
pricing methods invulnerable to court 
attack. 


MULE(S) VS. TRAIN 


The Illinois Central R.R. has a train 
on its line called the “Delta Express,” 
which is a local. It runs between Mem 
phis and Greenville, Miss., stopping at 
every likely spot along the way. In tact, 
the “Express is so local that people call 
t “Old Reluctant.” 

Recently residents of the area began 
saying that a man on a mule could 
outrun the Delta Express. When this 
crack got to the ears ot Hodding Carter, 
Pulitzer-prizewinning Greenville editor, 
he immediately promoted a race. 

The race began when the train pulled 
out of Cleveland, Miss. At Shaw, pas- 
sengers saw the townsfolk welcoming 
a rider and a mule. At Leland, the rider 
of a mule was being handed the keys 
to the city when Old Reluctant wheezed 
to a stop. And as the train pulled into 
Greenville (38 mi. and 1 hr. and 16 
min. from Cleveland), a crowd of 4,000 
greeted a mule and rider as a_ band 
played: ‘““Nobody Knows the Trouble 
CC. 

The I. C.’s only consolation was 
that they weren’t all the same mule. 
Imitation mail sacks were carried out of 
each town by a mule. Then an auto 
would carry them to the next town 
ahead of the train, put them on another 
mule. 

But even making the I. C. the butt 
of a good-natured joke wouldn’t help 
solve the I. C.’s dilemma. 

Railroad officials asked last week: 

“How can they get better train and mail 
service when they want the train to 
stop at everyone’s station?” 
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. . . Some industries are using barges for emergency storage . 
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.. And a few homeowners are putting in bigger tanks, but the petroleum industry is still . . . 


Stretching the Tight Oil Supply 


Oil companies are going to use allocation programs again 
to give customers an even break. But this winter will still be tough. 


The 1948-49 heating season got un- 
der way this week. But some industries 
and a few homeowners had jumped the 
gun: They were already busily adding 
extra fuel storage space against impend- 
ing oil shortages pictures). 

For it is obvious that the race be- 
tween oil supply and demand this sum- 
mer and next winter is once more going 
to be a close one. And it’s equally 
obvious that it can’t be winner-take-all— 
or a lot of peonle are going to get hurt. 


Whether they like it or not, the oil 
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companics will again have to allocate 
their products to assure fair distribution. 
e Falling in Line—Individual companies 
realized this months ago. As the new 
heating season approached, they had to 
decide whether allocation was necessary 
and, if so, on what basis. Company 
after company has faced this tough issue 
~and made the decision. Esso Standard 
Oil is expected to announce its alloca- 
tion program soon for the new heating 
season. Sun Oil Co. put its gasoline 
allocation plan for 1948 into effect some 


time ago. Shell Oil Co. is continuing o1 
an allocation basis. 

True enough, experts figure that 
about 8% more crude oil will be ava 
able for the 1948-1949 season than dui 
ing the one just past. But at least 2 
of this extra supply will have to be use: 
to build up storage stocks. As a result 
the oil companies expect to be able t 
handle an increase of only 4% to 5 
in demand. And the latest estimate: 
(BW—May15’48,p84) indicate that d¢ 
mand will certainly go well over that 
extra 4% or 5%. 

e Conservation Drive—That’s why tic 
companies are trying to stretch the 
supplies as far as possible. Best wa 
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LUBRICATION LEADER 


Whirn yearly lubricant sales of 135,000,000 gal- 
lons—with 150 types of motor oils, industrial oils, 
greases and lubricants sold in quart cans or carload 
lots—Sinclair is a leader in the expanding field of 
lubrication. 

The ever-expanding list of users includes the 
United States Government, the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force. American Airlines uses Sinclair 
lubricating oils exclusively. 150 U. S. railroads, 
thousands of industrial plants, millions of motorists 
and farmers—truckers, bus operators, steamship 
lines, construction firms and contractors—depend 
on Sinclair lubricants. 

There are very good reasons for this. Sinclair 


lubricants are refined from the finest Pennsylvania 


and Mid-Continent oils in strategically located re- 
fineries. They are perfected in contro] laboratories 
and pilot plants by research technologists to meet 
the exacting requirements of modern machinery. 
This leadership in lubrication is historic with 
Sinclair. It helps explain why Sinclair is a “Great 
Name in OW”. 


SINCLAIR OIL 


ee PAE ON 


Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N. Y. 











portrait of an 
attitude of mind 


The typical American attitude of 
mind has been described as “alert,” 
“aggressive,” “forward-looking.” 
Science links this optimism to the 
food we eat—to the economy of abun- 
dance that enabled the United States 
to win a war while arming and feed- 
ing her allies, at the same time raising 
the income and consumption of her 
population to an all-time high. 

To spread democratic ideas to the 
world, we must first provide food. 
And that’s just what we are doing, 
with varieties of grain developed in 
America, fertilizer, and agricultural 





savvy to make crops grow taller and 
more nourishing. 

Key to this monumental job is 
finding a way to restore nitrogen to 
worn-out soil. The need for this vital 
chemical is acute both at home and 
abroad. 

One CSC plant is now working at 
full capacity to produce ammonia for 
agriculture and industry. Ammonia, 
an important source of nitrogen for 
fertilizer, is one of more than 200 
chemicals for the farmer, doctor, man- 
ufacturer and motorist produced by 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. 


cSc 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42Nbd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


to do this is to eliminate wasteful 
ot fuel oil and gasoline. So the indu tr 
is spreading the gospel of conservat 

It takes one cue from surveys w) ch 

show that most of the nation’s oil b: :n- 
ers need overhauling. According to so ix 
estimates, more efficient operat oy 
would save 10% to 25% of individ 1a| 
burner consumption. A number of 0; 
companies are, therefore, urging their 
domestic customers—through letters «i1¢ 
advertising—to have their burner 
checked. Some, like Esso Standard, \\ :!! 
look over any burner for nothing. ‘Iii; 
usually leads to overhaul. 
e Industry-Wide—Much more crude oi) 
is used as gasoline by passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors, and buses, than as heat- 
ing oil. Oil companies are urging drivers 
to use their vehicles with discretion. 

The conservation drive is being fun- 
nelled to the public through the whole 
oil marketing system. The companies 
are getting their story out: (1) directly, 
where they sell fuel oil to the consumer 
or Own their own service stations; (2) 
indirectly, through  distributors—who 
usually pattern their conservation pro- 
grams on the supplier. 
© Storage Space Needed—When de- 
mand gets close to supply, the oil in- 
dustry has an added problem to cope 
with: it sometimes finds it impossible 
to keep the right amount of the right 
product on hand when needed. So the 
industry is building up its own storage 
copeey and trying to get homeowners 
to do likewise. Industrial users of fue! 
oil generally have large storage facilities 
already, but some are putting in addi- 
tional capacity this year. 

Gulf Oil Corp. offers a good example 
of what the oil industry is doing in this 
line. Picture (top left, page 26) shows 
construction work on a new tank at the 
company’s Montello (Pa.) terminal 
plant. All told, Gulf will have built new 
storage tanks for an extra ‘159-million 

al. of oil throughout the eastern states 
y the end of 1948. 
© Users, Too—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. is one industrial user that doesn’t 
intend to get caught short on fuel. It 
recently installed standby oil-burning 
equipment at its Creighton (Pa.) glass 
plant. To store fuel oil, it had Dravo 
Corp. build a 195-foot welded steel 
barge which is moored in the Alleghany 
River near the plant (top right picture, 


age 26). 
The oil industry has a problem with 
homeowners: It is hard to persuade 
them to put in bigger tanks. For one 
thing, it’s expensive. (The 1,000-gal. 
tank in the picture on page 26 cost its 
Scarsdale [N. Y.] owner $400 installed 
and it can cost a lot more.) And local 
building regulations sometimes limit thc 
size of such tanks. Thus, some com- 
panies haven’t tried to push bigger tan‘:. 
e Big Tanks Help—Oil men say that i 
distribution is to be really effective. 
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My COLLECTED SAMPLES 


as he made his rounds 














A sample from every industry served 
by Square D Field Engineers would make quite a 
load, indeed. For these men serve as liaison be- 
tween Square D and every segment of industrial 
America. Their full-time job is working with in- 
dustries of every kind and size—helping find that 








‘better way to do it.”” 

Through these Field Engineers, located in more 
than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Square D does its three-fold job: Designs 
and builds electrical distribution and control equip- 
ment in pace with present needs—provides sound 
counsel in the selection of the right equipment for 
any given application—anticipates trends and new 
methods and speeds their development. 

If you have a problem in electrical distribution 
or control, call in the nearby Field Engineer. He’ll 
help a lot in finding a “‘better way to do it.” 








SQUARE 7) COMPANY 


DETROIT ‘ MILWAUKEE ‘ LOS ANGELES 


SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD., TORONTO e SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A., MEXICO CITY, D.F. 














ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
BY A FABRICATOR USING A 
DU PONT PLASTIC 


FLYING BASIN 





TRAVELS LIGHT 


Made of Du Pont “Lucite,” it saves weight 
on planes... boats and trains, too! 


Soon you may be seeing basins like 
this — almost any way you travel. 
For fixtures made of ‘‘Lucite’’ are 
excellent wherever deadload must 
be kept light . . . on aircraft, water- 
craft, trailers and trains. 

Weighing only 7/4 lbs., without 
fittings, this basin of “Lucite” 
acrylic combines colorful, 
gleaming beauty with dependable 
durability. Tests show that the 
— has 


resin 


basin withstands hot water 
excellent dimensional stability, is 
resilient and shatter-resistant. 

For other applications, manufac- 
turers prefer ‘“‘Lucite”’ because of its 
weather-resistance, its crystal clar- 
ity (transmits up to 92°% of visible 
light) and the ability to “pipe” 
light around corners. ‘“‘Lucite’’ is 
available in many colors — trans- 
parent, translucent and opaque. 
What’s more, it’s readily fabricated 
or molded. 
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How about your products? Per- 
haps you will profit with “Lucite” 
or another Du Pont plastic... in 
developing a new product or im- 
proving an old one. Write for litera- 
ture. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, 
Room 606, Arlington, N. J. 


Basin manufactured by American Plastic 

Products, Inc., Millburn, New Jersey. 

Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” 
Monday nights — NBC coast to coast. 


—_—— 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














home fuel tanks should hold about 

of a year's supply. Since the av 
burner uses about 1,600 gal. a year 
average tank should hold 500 gal. 
about 3-million of the nation’s 3.5 
lion burner units have only 275 
tanks. 

A few distributors give owners of 
tanks a discount on their oil, since t 
portation costs are less when tanks ai 
filled so often. This looks like the : 
effective way to encourage installatio 
large tanks. 

e Newcomers Frozen Out—Most 
panies allocate their oil products am 
customers on an historical basis. A 
very few are taking on any new cu 
tomers. (A Business Week survey tun 
up only one company that plans to t 
on any new customers—a few domest 
heating accounts.) 

Exceptions to this general policy 
usually due to the differences in 
field reserves and the refining capacit 
of the companies. 

They can also be due to other facto 
The oil companies don’t always hi 
rigidly to the historical basis. For in 
stance, they try to allow as much 
they can to a customer that comes t 
them from some other supplier. The 
also make an exception to newcomce: 
when they have set up a retail outlc! 
likely to do a good business. Oth 
complications occur because: (1) Dc 
mands for various oil products var 


NEW GULF OIL CHAIRMAN 
The top command at Gulf Oil Corp. shifted 


last week. as J. F. Drake took over as chair- 
man of the board. He succeeds W. L. Mel- 
lon, who retired after 45 years as active 
head of the company. Drake has been with 
Mellon family interests for nearly 30 years, 
president -of Gulf since 1931. Sidney A. 
Swensrud, who came to Gulf in 1947 from 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), steps up from 
executive vice-president to president. 
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Remarkably 


advanced in design and 
performance ... this dazzling 


new Monroe star brings you the 


latest development in figure production...with modern engi- 
neering and precision manufacture embodied in every detail. 
Here, with the skill which produced the inimitable “Velvet 


Touch”, Monroe engineers have achieved a new triumph in 
operating smoothness. Here are simplicity 


outstanding 
addition to the complete Monroe line of Calculators, Listing 


Machines and Bookkeeping Machines. Look up the nearest 


flexibility, quietness and speed . . . time and work-saving 


advantages which no business can overlook. See this latest 


Monroe-owned branch in your telephone directory or write: 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


Model CST-10 

The ultimate in semi-automatic figure pro- 
duction; a worthy companion to the new 
MONRO-MATIC which is revolutionizing 
fully - automatic calculation. Key-controlled 
automatic carriage tabulation and clearance. 
Simplified semi-automatic multiplication. 
Completely automatic division reduces five 


steps to one. Designed for effortless operation 


MONROE 


eustmess 


CALCULATING MACHINES 








ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


























4 ..-need convenience 
outlets in the 


FLOOR 


Outlets in NEPCODUCT provide all the elec- 
trical convenience you'll ever need for light- 
ing, signal and other services. This steel under- 

floor electrical distribution system is easily in- 

stalled in all types of standard floor construc- 
tion. Service is available throughout the 
entire floor area for both present and future 
requirements. 
Neat, streamlined brass service fittings bring 
the electrical service from the underfloor 
raceway to the desks, office machines or other 
devices. 
NEPCODUCT és an investment in convenience. 
The outlets are made available or discon- 
tinued at any time, any place without disrup- 
tion to the system. Let us send you further in- 
formation. A complete engineering data book 
is available on request. Write to: NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Nationa Electrié 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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from year to year; (2) some old « 
tomers go out ‘of business or shrin 
size. 

e Stanolind—Standard Oil of Inc 
two months ago announced a r. 
nebulous allocation “policy” for its 
tomers. Boiled down, customers 
ranked this way, in order of allocat 
(1) military (all present estimate 
demand assume that military now 
won't rise for the next 12 months); 
farmers (particularly important in 
company’s territory); (3) industry 
transportation, schools, hospitals, | 
lic buildings (all these should ha 
“their fair share of available supplies” 

Indiana Standard declared that th 

limit had been reached on supplies « 
heating oil for homes and nonessentia 
industry. 
e Gasoline Supply—The oil compank 
are more or less cheerful about the ga 
oline situation. Each company’s degree 
of optimism depends on its crude pro- 
duction and refining capacity. But n 
company predicts anything more scri- 
ous than “spot shortages” during thi 
summer’s vacation season. 

On May 22, overall gasoline stock 
were up about 10% above stocks th 
year before. In the Midwest—where the 
gas pinch is expected to be worst (BW- 
Mar.27’48,p9)—gasoline stocks were up 
about 7% from the year before. On the 


East Coast gasoline stocks were up last 





TANKER GETS PENNANT 


The first ship in the U. S, tanker fleet ti 
win the naval reserve flag for merchant ves 
sels is the Esso Chattanooga. Rear-Adm 
Oliver M. Read (left) awards the pennant 
to the tanker’s master, Capt. Thomas 3 
Christenson. The pennant is awarded t 
merchant marine vessels suitable for servic 
as naval auxiliaries—and whose masters and 
not less than half the other licensed officers 
are members of the naval reserve. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


---insulates the luxurious new “Presidents” 


With a throaty blast echoing back from the hills of 
Golden Gate, the brand new ‘‘President Cleveland”’ 
stands out to the Orient, followed by her twin sister, 
the ‘President Wilson” ... pacemakers in modern 
travel efficiency and luxury. 

Maiden voyages for these great ships—but an old 
familiar story for the Fiberglas Insulations that are 
aboard, contributing to comfort, safety and efficiency. 
Shipbuilding and Fiberglas were wedded long ago, when 
naval architects were presented with a new material 
that was both non-combustible and much lighter in 
weight than other insulations. 

Fiberglas Insulations meet the rigid specifications 
of the U.S. Navy, and have been installed in 
fighting ships for the past 15 years. 


The high thermal insulating efficiency of Fiberglas 
results from the countless tiny air spaces enclosed 
in a lightweight blanket of long, fine fibers of glass — 
fibers that won’t burn, are odorless, chemically stable, 
non-corrosive, won’t rot or disintegrate. 

This basic material is further processed into various 
forms for insulating hulls, living quarters, bulkheads, 
ducts and refrigerated spaces—and for deadening 
sound in communication centers and engine rooms. 
Fiberglas Insulations are resilient and do not settle or 
pack down with the ship’s vibration in pounding seas. 

Equally at home ashore, Fiberglas Thermal Insula- 
tions are effecting economies in the operation of indus- 
trial plants and commercial bui!dings. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





** President Cleveland’ and 


] OWENS-CORNING 





**President Wilson’’ of the 
American President Lines were 
built by Bethlehem-Alameda 
Shipyards, Incorporated. In- 
teriora designed by George G. 
Sharp, Naval Architect. Joining 
work by Aetna Marine Cor- 





tm #€G US Pat OFF 


FIBERGLAS 


MARINE 
INSULATIONS 





poration. 


*FISERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
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FREIGHT 
CAN'T 
WAIT 
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CALL WABASH 


To speed your freight to 
the four corners or the cen- 
ter of the United States, 
ship the direct way... via 
Wabash...to and through 
the “Heart of America.” 


Between East and West, the 
strategically located Wabash 
“highballs” your freight 
with direct-line service from 
Buffalo to Kansas City... 
and Wabash serves North 
and South equally well. Get 
the details of Wabash ser- 
vice. Just phone a Wabash 
Freight Representative. 
There’s one near you! 

C. J. SAYLES 

General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


ag » gil 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


A $7 
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week by about 20% from the year before. 
e Trading—The difference in gasoline 
stocks between the two areas reflected 
itself in market trading last week. While 
eastern buyers were swapping gasoline 
to get heating oil, midwestern buyers 
were bidding gasoline prices up, but 
finding it easy to get heating oil. 

If vacation trips hit their peak around 
July 4, as seems likely (BW—May29’48, 
p19), there may be temporary gas short- 
ages then at many points in the Midwest 
and along the East Coast. Already last 
week in Richmond, Va., out-of-state 
tourists were being limited. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada, which imports over 90% of 
its oil, is looking hopefully to its young 
Leduc oil field in Alberta, for Canada 
is second only to the U.S. in per capita 
consumption of oil products. 

The Leduc field, operated by Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., an affiliate of Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.), was opened a little more 
than a year ago. It has produced as much 
as 5,000 bbl. a day; output is expected 
to rise rapidly as new wells are drilled. 

The field has done much to reverse a 
decline in Alberta’s oil production. 
But even Alberta, the source of most 
Canadiar. oil (it produced about 15,000 


bbl. daily last year), imports 20% 
refinery requirements from the Ux, 
States. 


PRICE ADVANCE COMING? 


Will crude oil prices go up this 
mer? Kenneth S$. Adams, preside: 
Phillips Petroleum Co., thinks th 
better than an even chance they 

Adams said last week that East 
marketers and foreign buyers are 01 
ing 10¢ to 35¢ a bbl. above posted 
chase prices for crude in the Gulf € 
and East ‘Texas fields. 

Right now these premium paymcn! 
affect only about 2% of the oil 
duced there. Reason: Most oil is ei 
produced by the refining and markets 
companies, or is going to them wi 
contracts at current posted prices. 

Eventually, Adams believes, all re: 
ers and marketers who buy crude 
have to meet the premiums—if they « 
tinue to be offered. He suggests t 
some major companies might do 
without increasing their posted pric 
since the situation is localized. 

Most oil companies are opposed 
raising the price of crude oil now. ‘I! 
week some of the big ones said they 
ignoring the premiums in the G 
Coast and East Texas fields. 














Runaway Canadian Well Goes Unstemmed 


This is one oil well—near Edmonton, Al- 
berta—that is not boosting the petroleum 
supply of North America. More than 10,000 
bbl. of crude (and 75-million cu. ft. of gas) 
are escaping from it every day to form this 
seething lake of oil. 

The loss was caused by a drilling accident. 
As the drilling bit passed through a porous 
geological formation near the top of the 
oil dome, it opened up the sand. Under 


terrific underground pressure, oil was forced 
to the surface through crevices and prev! 
ously drilled shot holes. 

Oil experts from the U. S. and Canada 
have been unable to find a way to stem the 
flow. Bulldozers are trying to keep the lak 
from spreading by throwing up dikes. Mean 
while, workers are trying to drain the oi! 
away in an orderly manner before some acc) 
dent sets the lake on fire. 
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A Distributor serves you Best 





Super Excelo Conveyor Belting . . . 
designed for severest service con- 
ditions where size, weight, and 
abrasive characteristics of the ma- 
terials to be handled are of prime 
consideration. 


The man out front is a salesman for the distributor of 
industrial supplies. 

He carries a large stock which reduces your inventory 
costs. One order to him includes many items which require 
one personal contact, one telephone inquiry, one purchase 
order, one invoice, and one check rather than many. He 
can give or obtain for you complete engineering service. 

Republic Rubber Division, manufacturers of mechani- 
cal rubber goods, recommends highly that you make the 
distributor salesman ‘‘your favorite.”’ 





For a quarter of a century, Republic has seen Republic 
Distributors serve industrial America efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 


>" Fire Hose 





S , 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION ...YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. 











NO TIME LOST WE 


BECAUSE ANOTHER DEPAR 
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ASK FOR Win a large central unit, excessive 
BOOKLET use of air in one department sometimes 
—_ causes loss of time in others because the 


air volume simply isn't great enough and 
the pressure is too greatly reduced. In 
departments which depend upon com- 
pressed air for continuous production, 
install a Wayne Air Compressor and you 
may save more than its cost quickly. 
Shorter lines are easier to maintain, and 
you get air at the right pressure for each 
operation. It's production insurance that 
costs little. Write today for fact-filled 
booklet fully describing this unusual plan. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 





for ea Lone IN D U S T R | 4 L 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


LIFTS e HOSE REELS ee POWER WASHERS e BULK GASOLINE PUMPS 
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Crude Output Up 


Rate of pumping is now 


topping the most optimist: 


guesses. Yet not all states ar: 
producing their quotas. 


In December of last year, the 
nomics Advisory Committee of th 
terstate Oil Compact Comm 
(made up of 15 top oil economist 
ured that in 1948 daily average o 
of U.S. crude would have to 
5,385,000 bbl. Some doubt wa 
pressed by observers at that time | 
the industry would be able to sus 
that rate. 

@ Over the Mark—According to 
latest reports, the industry is doing « 
better now than the economists hy 
Last week, the American Petroleur. , 
stitute released tabulations showing 
for the four weeks ended May 22: 
average daily production rate has reac 
5,422,000 bbl. For the same period 
vear, the average daily production 1° 
was 5,024,850 bbl. Of course, that hig 
rate would have to be maintained 
through the year in order to mect t 
goal set by the commission. 

A closer look at the latest figur 
shows that not all the states are prod 
ing up to the state allowables (set | 
commissions in charge of crude oil pi 


RSS: 





a ai ee ee ae a RT ON 


duction in each state). Most of the majo & 


producing states east of California ha 


such state allowables. California quot 
are set by the Conservation Committ 
of California oil producers. 

e Some Above Quotas—For the we 
ended May 22nd, Kansas and Ok) 
homa averaged 721,700 bbl. a day: ¢! 
was an excess of 21,700 bbl. over ! 


quota. California, the only other maj: 


producer that exceeded quotas, pi 


duced at a rate of 948,500, an excess 0' 


51,700 bbl. daily over the figure set | 
the conservation committee. 

On the other hand, other major p1 
ducing states were under the quot 
Examples: Texas, Louisiana, Arkans: 
and New Mexico operated at a rate 
3,095,000 bbl. daily, some 104,214 bi 
a day less than allowable. 

From the figures, and despite t! 


fact that some states aren’t producin: 


up to the allowable quotas, crude pum 
ing is at a record high. Heavy pumpii 
and all-out refining have lifted stocs 
to healthy levels. 

e Better Than 1947—As of May 221 
stocks stood at the following lev 
compared with the same date last 1 
(figures in thousands of bbl. of 42-2 
each): 


1948 1947 
Finished and unfinished gasoline. 106,934 97 
ee ee ee a eee 14,885 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil 37.333 
Residual fuel oil..... 54,452 4 
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th DEEP-SEA DRILLING RIGS—Like platform of Humble Oil’s Grand Isle No. l—are 
T tim costly to build and maintain. This one is 8 mi. from shore, has quarters for 54 men 


UNDERWATER CHART is examined by 
geologists to locate spots for setting up rigs 
over areas where oil deposits might be found 
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PREFABRICATED PARTS are shipped to 
location. They are erected from a converted - 
LST which is used as a construction barge 


Oil Under Water 


Derricks sprouting in Gulf 
are sign of industry’s race to find 


new sources. Job is costly, but 
oilmen think it will pay off. 


For 100 mules along the Gulf Coast 
of Louisiana and Texas a new sight 
heaves into view of air travelers: oil der- 
ricks sprouting out of blue waters. lor 
under this part of the Gulf of Mexico 
lics the shallow, gradually sloping con 
tinental shelf—the U.S. oil industry's 
new frontier. 

Back of the industry's drive to spend 
vast sums plumbing for these under 
water riches lies the ever-growing de- 
mand of an oil-hungry nation (page 2( 
As far as the deep, open sea is con- 
cerned, the drive is just getting under 
way. But last week a well being dniled 
in 50 ft. of water—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co.’s Grand Isle No. 1—passed 
through oil-bearing salt rock at 8,000 ft. 
That, says Humble, is a good sign 
e Early Interest—As geologists began to 
ferret out new oil fields in the marshy 
bayous of Louisiana and ‘Texas 
ago, they thought: This same sort of 
surface, in the form of a continental 
shelf, extends gradually out into the 
Gulf for nearly 100 miles. Why, then, 
shouldn't there be oil under the water, 
too? Using the same scientific methods 
that they use on land (BW—May15'48, 
p90), they explored the offshore area 
And they found sure indications of oil 
bearing strata. 

Geologists now guess that 4-billion to 
3-billion bbl. of crude oil lie under the 
water within a strip extending 31 mi. 
out from the coast line. They base their 
guess on the density and production of 
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PILINGS, sunk deep in mud, are coated 
with a special Fiberglas wrapping to guard 


them against corrosion 
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Don’t be satisfied 
with less than a 


yUN AOL 





You’re not getting full value for 
your investment unless the water 
cooler you buy offers the advan- 


4 tages of: 
ADVANCED ENGINEERING 


Sunroc offers exclusives such as 
its triple-purpose Super Cooler: a 
water cooler with generous ice- 
cube and refrigerated storage 
capacity. And the static condenser 
—used now to give greater efh- 
ciency; quieter, more economical 
and dependable operation. 


SPECIALIZATION 

Sunroc specializes in water 
coolers. Each of its 17 modern 
models is tailored to some specific 
business, industrial or institutional 
need, styled to harmonize with 
its environment. 


HIGH VOLUME 


Sheer quality has made Sunroc 
the nation’s biggest independent 
manufacturer of water coolers. Mass 
production efficiency enables Sunroc 
to undersell the industry as much as 
20 percent below competitive models. 

For further details on the Sunroe 
line, Sunroc superiority, and Sunroc 
values, write Dept. BW-6, Sunroe 
Refrigeration Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. 

America’s most complete line 
of water coolers, $199.95 up, 
F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


aw | 





WATER COOLERS | 


Or, ea) 
“Sls im peumciPa® 


J 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water” 
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ADDITIONAL FACILITIES for a producing underwater field include over-water pipelines 
which lead from wells to a central cluster of tanks, where crude oil is picked up by . . . 


oil derricks on an equal area inland from 
the coast—where 245 rigs are located, or 
one about every 100 sq. miles. ‘l’aking in 
a wider area—in deeper water—the po- 
tential reserves are estrmated in even 
greater amounts. 
e Leases and Operations—In 1938 an oil 
field (appropriately named “Creole’) 
was opened up a mile off the Louisiana 
coast, in 8 ft. of water. This was the first 
open-water field in the Gulf; since then 
it has produced 2.8-million bbl. of oil. 

In August, 1945, Louisiana offered 
leases on a total of 124,000 acres under 
the Gulf. By this week the state had 
leased some 2-million acres of land un- 
der open water. Some 27 oil companies 
and independent operators paid $18- 
million for them. Texas has leased out 
a smaller number of acres for some 
7.2-million. Leases in both states are 
on a fee-plus-royalty basis. 
e Cost of Building—Although the rigs 
used in offshore drilling. are like those 
used on land, the complex operation of 
drilling underwater is far more costly. 
In the first place, there is the cost of 
putting up the platform for the derrick. 
Humble, subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), says its ng for Grand Isle No. | 
cost $].2-million. Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., a subsidiary of Socony Vacuum, 
has spent $9-million in offshore opera- 
tions. 

Thus, the day of the independent 














- . . BARGES or tankers, and shipped up 
canals and rivers to central inland refineries 


wildcatter, who sank a well on a few 
thousand cash and limitless guts is pass- 
ing. It takes a well-established company, 
willing to spend vast sums on explora- 
tion work, to sink so much in an off- 
shore well. 

e Effort and Results—So far, the only 
producing well in the Gulf outside the 
three-mile limit was sunk by an inde- 
pendent producer, Kerr-McGee Oil In 
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PRINTING 


Adjustable Speeds 
from A-c. Circuits 


RELIANCE 


The amazing adaptability of Reliance V*S — the All-electric, 
Adjustable-speed Drive which operates from A-c. Circuits—accounts 
for its successful employment on a steadily increasing number 
and variety of machines in the graphic arts industry. Operation 
of a V*S-equipped machine is simple and easily learned. Control 
is all-electric, manually or automatically directed, right at the 
machine or from remote stations. Flexibility of operation in- 
troduced the V*S way invariably increases production and 
lowers cost—a fact we can prove in your plant. Contact the 
Reliance Representative in your locality or write for new 


Bulletin 311 which will give you some further information 


about Reliance V*S Drive. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road , Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati 
Dallas ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit e Gary ¢ Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville, S. C. 


Houston « Kansas City ¢ Knoxville ¢ Little Rock « Los Angeles « Milwaukee 
Minneapolis « New Orleans ¢ New York * Omaha «+ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore, ¢ Roanoke, Va. ¢ Rockford © St.Louis « Son 
Francisco © Seattie « Syracuse * Tampa « Tulsa © Washington, D. C. 
Mexico City, Mexico ¢ Montreal, Canada * Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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“Makes a fellow consider turning honest, doesn’t it?“ 


Pesce Chain Link Fence is 
a tough barrier against bur- 
glars. It keeps intruders on the 
outside . . . and provides your 
plant with years of efficient, eco- 
nomical protection. 

If you take a look at our free 
fact book offered below, you'll 
understand why. For it shows the 
special features of Cyclone con- 
struction and design—the expert 
installation methods of our fac- 
tory-trained crews — which have 


U'S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 468 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 
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Interested in fencing: 
dence. Approximately 
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(C0 Industrial; [1] School; [J Playground; [) Resi- 
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made Cyclone the outstanding 
name in fence protection. 

It’s easy to find out what U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence can do for your 
plant. Just call on our engineers 
to help you plan the right types 
of fence for the job, and their fnost 
economical use. There’s no obliga- 
tion... and no job 1s too large or 
too small. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 











dustries, Inc. Located in 17 ft. of wate 
1] mi. from land, the Kerr-McGee ri; 
hit oil in November, 1947, after drillin; 
to only a few thousand feet. 

Other companies haven’t been s 
lucky. One of Magnolia’s offshore rig 
is still plugging away at more than 12, 
000 ft. Humble is prepared to go all th 
way to 15,000 ft. with Grand Isle No. | 
¢ Marine Production Problems—Gran: 
Isle No. 1 is the first operating platforn 
in deep, open water. (There are othe: 
open-water rigs close to shore, and othe: 
deep-water rigs located within the pro 
tective arm of offshore islands.) 

Humble’s first step was to call in 
oceanologists and weather experts. ‘They 
forecast what ocean conditions and 
storms could be expected in the area. 
Then engineers went to work designing 
a rig to fit the bill. As completed, the 
rig and platform is built to withstand 
winds of hurricane force and waves up 
to 35 ft. 

The platform, 206 ft. by 110 ft., is 5 
mi. from shore. It is a completely self- 
contained unit, where workers eat and 
sleep. The rig keeps in constant com- 
munication with Humble’s shore facili- 
ties by radiotelephone, and a small boat 
stands by 24 hours a day in case of em- 
ergency. Working schedules are ar- 
ranged so that the crew of 54 men 
spends five days on the rig, then several 
ashore. 

Despite the cost of such operations, 

Humble figures they are worthwhile. 
The company is already building other 
rigs for drilling in other locations on its 
leased area. 
e The Legal Question—Actually, as 
Humble and other operating producers 
know, one of their biggest problems is 
not physical; it’s legal. ‘This is the com- 
plicated question of who owns the tide- 
lands. 

Last year the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided that the federal government 
had “paramount rights in and power 
over” the tidelands (BW—Jun.28’47, 
p5). The coastal states concerned, 
joined by the oil companies, have 
bitterly attacked this decision. They 
say past court decisions affirmed the 
states’ historic ownership of the land. 

Several bills have been introduced in 

Congress as a result of the high-court 
verdict. One, drafted by Interior Secre- 
tary Krug, would establish a system of 
exchange leases, and a sliding royalty 
scale, if the federal government took 
over. Another, pushed by oilmen and 
the states, would give the coastal states 
official title to the tidelands. 
e Determined—But whatever the out- 
come in Congress, oilmen have not let 
the legal problems of ownership deter 
them. Sometimes they talk as if they 
wére ready to call off tideland opera- 
tions. But most of them hope to go on 
looking for new fields—out under the 
water—no matter who owns the land. 
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Compress 


When an ordinary air conditioning unit 
starts to give trouble, it’s usually the com- 
pressor that’s at fault. Westinghouse air 
conditioning units are made of sterner 
stuff. The Life-Line Compressor-Motor 
unit makes the difference. It’s a hermet- 
ically-sealed compressor — so sturdy — so 
trouble-free, that beyond an occasional 
routine check, you may never have reason 
to see it at all. Westinghouse built the first 
hermetically-sealed compressor for air 
conditioning. Today, the Westinghouse 
Life-Line Compressor-Motor unit is a re- 


Westinghouse Air Conditioning 


or-N Jotor l nit s ae 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
AIR CONDITIONING COMPRESSOR 
— SEALED IN STEEL 


flection of years of leadership in perfect- 
ing this superior kind of compressor. And 


remember, only Westinghouse makes all _ 


the important components of an air con- 
ditioning unit. Westinghouse air condi- 
tioning units cost no more to buy, cost less 
to operate. So the best way to protect your 
air conditioning investment is to ask for 
Westinghouse. Call your nearest Westing- 
house air conditioning distributor or write 
to: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, 51 Readville Avenue, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


FOR A LIFETIME OF SERVICE | 


J-8005- 


























































4 Sizes for adults and children. 







ADJUSTABLE 


SOCK DRYER 


made of 


KEYSTONE WIRE 





* Lee-Rowan Company 


6301 Etzel Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. eC YSTOQ NE > 





Three different types of Keystone 
wire are used in the construction of 
Marvel Sock Dryers. The framework 
requires wire that is stiff and sturdy 

. yet ductile for easy forming... 
plus an extra clean brite finish 
especially suitable for spot welding 
and chrome plating. The adjusting 
rod is formed from special flattening 
quality wire . . . while the tension 
spring is coiled from Keystone music 
spring wire. 


Whatever your industrial wire re- 
quirements, Keystone can normally 


supply them. 






MUSIC SPRING WIRE = 













SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
fer all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
















Oil Burners Low 


Production 
Shipments 
Stocks .. 


1948 194 
March February Marc 


New orders 


(net) .. 


Unfilled orders 124,190 134,631 1,077,90- 


Fuel-oil shortage cuts deep 


27,372 34,736 99,63 

18,848 24,816 96,79 
.-. 68,690 60,286 14,79 
Seiya aha 11,934 





into output, factory orders, ship- 


ments; 
Industry 


The oil- 


inventories jump. 
fights tide. 





burner industry is staring at 


a grim set of Dept. of Commerce fig 
ures (above). ‘hey spell out how har 
the fuel-oil shortage has hit the busines: 

The Commerce statistics for March 
issued last week end on the basis of 
reports from 155 oil-burner_ makers 


show: 


PRODUCTION of burners was only 27% « 


March, 


1947, output. 


FACTORY SHIPMENTS were down to 19% 


of year- 


ago volume. 


NEW ORDERS (less cancellations) wer 
about 70% of the March, 1947, tota 
in units. 


UNFILLED 


1948, w 


ORDERS at the end of March 
ere a scant 12% of the figur 


for a year earlier. 


STOCKS at 


the end of the month wer 


more than 44 times those of th« 
close of March, 1947. 


e installations Down—Dealers are glum. 
too. Installations are off. What make: 


that espec 


ially hard to take is that the 


current order-famine follows two year 
of lush sales. Installations in 1946 were 
at a record high of 492,593; and even 
this was eclipsed in 1947, when installa 
tions hit 888,000. 

Then in January of this year, the fue! 
oil crisis began to pinch. Installation: 
in that month were off 36% from a yea! 


earlier. Si 


nce then the trend has been 


progressively down. April installations 
were down 59% from the April, 1947, 


level. 


This retail slump hit the manufac 
turers quickly, because dealers entered 
1948 with inventories estimated at 80, 
000 burners. That’s nearly as many as 


they sold 
this year. 
e Heating 


in the first four months of 


Stove Picture—When vou 


turn to domestic heating stoves (which 


don’t use 


anywhere near so much fuc! 


as furnace burners), the picture is stil 
not bright—though it isn’t quite s 


loomy. 
March, 
of March, 


ments were 71 % of a year ago. But fac 


1948, production was 93% 
1947, output. Factory ship 
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ant Stop Curglary 








3 is 
Your stock may be appropriated 





BUT he ean stop 
burglary Zosses/ 





O matter how strong a lock is, Insurance Agent knows how to give 


there is always someone who your company maximum coverage 


can break it... no matter how against such losses with a minimum 


high a fence is . . . someone can 
climb over it. But even with the 


current high rate of crime, your 


of premium outlay. There is a 
USF&G agent in your community 


who will be glad to see you, without 


company can protect itself against obligation, at your convenience. 


loss due to burglary or theft. Your Consult him today! 


U.S.F.& 6. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 














“Consult your Insurance 
af ag Agent or Broker 


Your premises may be damaged 








Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 





as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 











(BAUER & BLACK) 
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@ The right tape may expedite a packing job. The right tape may replace 
a costly hand-sewing operation, saving labor and improving the product. 
Still another may be the only material that will do a given job, such as 


resisting heat and acid fumes. 





Bauer & Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes are built for specific uses 
in industry. 


Engineers in hundreds of U. S. industries realize savings of 5 to 85% 


by using Bauer & Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes instead of conventional 
materials in applications like these: 


e Tying, bundling and repair; waterproofing; identifi- 
cation; finger protection; sound deadening; moisture 
vapor barrier; insulation; oil, solvent and abrasion 
resistance; sealing and packaging. 


e Whatever your tape needs, we probably have the tape you want. If 
necessary and to our mutual advantage, we’ll make the tape you need for 
your job. Write Dept. 7-6 for free Catalog. © 


a 
Products of 








Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
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tory inventories were three times as 
high, and unfilled orders were onl) 
about half as large as at the end of 
March, 1947. 

@ Whose Fault?—The oil-bumer people 
blame the petroleum industry for a lot 
of their trouble. This is the way they 
see it: In the East, hardest hit by fuel- 
oil shortages last winter, refiners made 
little effort to hold down gasoline pro- 
duction last summer in order to build 
up fuel-oil reserves. So, when winter 
arrived, fuel oil had to bear the full 
brunt of the shortage. 

In the Middle West, things were 
easier. Oil companies there began al- 
locating gasoline early in the summer 
(BW—Jun.28’47,p24). More fuel oil 
was made and stored. Result: a better 
winter than the East had. 

Oil companies, for their part, blame 
most of the East’s troubles on the 
severe winter. This boosted consump- 
tion, hampered distribution. Oil men 
point out that U. S. fuel oil consump- 
tion in 1947 was 23% greater than in 
1946, 73% over 1941. ‘That's a big in 
crease to try to keep up with. And 
shortages of materials, notably steci, 
hurt their-expansion just as it hurt many 
other industries. 

That’s all water over the dam, now. 

What the oil-burner industry wants is 
more lenient treatment in the months 
ahead. Oil economists are predicting 
that 5% to 8% more petroleum prod- 
ucts will be available this year than 
last. The oil-burner industry thinks the 
economists are too conservative. 
e What to Do—he industry, through 
its trade association, Oil-Heat Institute 
of America, is trying to stem the heavy 
tide by working more closely with the 
petroleum people. At its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago (BW—Apr.17'48,p54) it 
set up a committee for this purpose. 
Object: to get fuel oil where it will do 
the most good. 

The first steps in this direction have 
now been taken. O.-H. I. will get from 
30 oil-burner manufacturers (who make 
75% or more of all oil burners) monthly 
reports on sales of burners by states. 
These state totals will also go to the 
American Petroleum Institute's market- 
ing committee. That way, it is hoped, 
burners will be sold in areas where 
there’ll be fuel oil—but only up to the 
expected supply of oil. And some spot 
shortages may be prevented. 

Oil-burner people hold one potent 
trump in the game of who’s going to get 
the oil. Their dealers, they point out, 
will have to make replacement sales and 
some new Sales to stay in business. 
These dealers service the 3.5-million 
power-driven burners and 5.5-million 
space heaters now in use. If dealers go 
out of business, if manufacturers shut 
down, the oil industry itself would face 
the job of servicing and supplying parts 


for this equipment. 
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means money in the pocket for 


Celanese Corporation 


or you. Why should you—like the 
manufacturer of famous Celanese 
yarn and other business people who 
want the best in air conditioning — 
expect the greatest comfort, 
lowest-cost operation, longest life 
from Worthington equipment? 

One simple answer: balance in the 
air. Balanced temperature and 
humidity. Balanced system—all 
the interrelated machinery made 
by the same one manufacturer to 
the same standards.* Balance in 
each piece of equipment—for 
smoother, quieter running during 


a long, trouble-free life. 


WORTHIN 


———— — ‘ 
— ee 
——S = 


= — AL LTITITIST SH 
ZL 


AN OD 


echo 


9r neighborhood dress shop... 


50 years of air conditioning expe- 
rience . . . the most complete line 
of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion machinery . . . and an envi- 
able network of capable air con- 
ditioning distributors — explain 
why there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. 

Call your local Worthington dis- 
tributor listed in Classified Tele- 
phone Book. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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REFRIGERATION 








PRODUCTION 


Mass-Producing Complex Castings 


1 Precision casting begins with a master pattern of the part. The y Melted wax is injected to form a wax replica of the desired 
gas-turbine blade pattern being machined here will be used to part. Wax is under controlled pressure and temperature. 
form the metal dies (or molds) into which . . . When it hardens, dies are opened and .. . 


3 Wax replicas are mounted on “sprues,” which will form the 4 Primary “investment’’ coat. It is a mixture of fine silica and 
channels through which metal flows. This wax model of the sodium silicate that will form the smooth inner surface of 
casting as it will come from the mold is then given a... the final mold after wax is melted out. Then... 
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5 Coarser silica is motor-sifted on the 
wet dip coat. Next step is... 


6 Assembly of group of patterns into a 
stainless-steel “flask,” into which . . . 


Remainder of plaster-like investment 
7 mixture is poured. It hardens, and .. . 
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“NOT ON MY PAYROLL... 
BUT WORKING FOR ME!” 


Railway Express is part of everyone’s business, always ready to 
go to work for you just where and when you need it, whether you 
use its nation-wide shipping facilities daily or only occasionally. 

Now available to Railway Express—and to your business— 
are 500 high-speed, passenger train-equipped cars. New motor 
vehicles, too, are part of the constructive Railway Express effort 
to offer you better service. 

These and other improvements take time—and money. Add to 
them today’s higher maintenance and operating costs and you 
will see the necessity for adequate rates which are helping to 
make Railway Express America’s high standard shipping service. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 

... Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your 
factory, office or home); 

..» Uses 10,000 passenger trains every day; 

--- Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and de- 
livery services; 

«+ « Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns. 


EXPRESS 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 








‘AN H-P-M HYDRAULIC 
DRAWS WASHER TUBS 
IN A SINGLE STROKE! 


H-P-M’s MONEY SAVING- 
RECORD ON THIS JOB! 





Imagine drawing 19 gauge steel to a depth of 15 5/16” 
with a single press stroke! From a blank size of 44” dia. to a 
20” dia. tub is a reduction of 48%. Spectacular? You bet it 
is...and what’s more, this H-P-M press owner* has less 
than 1% scrap loss, even with today’s irregular stock! The 
tub bottom is embossed in the same operation. Production of 
100 tubs per hour is a record, too! 


Here’s why H-P-M presses really pay off... constant 
drawing speed; smooth, fast action without impact; independ- 
ent pressure adjustments of punch, blankholder and die 
cushion; positive blankholder pressure for entire length of 
draw; shockless reversal. With H-P-Ms, you have positive 
overload protection... there’s no chance for breakage .. . press 
reverses at a predetermined pressure. H-P-Ms also permit you 
to change dies quicker...a real factor with today’s short 


runs due to low steel supply. 


Call in a nearby H-P-M Engineer to tell you more about 
these money saving H-P-M hydraulics. Write today. 


*Name and address upon requeat. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1000 Marion Road . Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detro#, Pittsburgh 
end Chicego. Representatives in other principal cities. 
Export Dept; 500 Fifth Avenve, New York,N. ¥. Coble~“Hydroulic” 





Write for Bulletin 4706. It tells more about the time and money 
saving features of H-P-M metal working hydraulic presses. 


——  All- Mydraselic 


Self Qnened Metal Working Presses 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 





















8 Flasks go to steam table, where heat 
melts out most of the wax. Then . . 


9 Flasks are heated to pouring tempera- 
ture in furnace. Wax is gone, cavities 
remain. Meanwhile . . . 


0 Metal is melted in induction furnace, 
proper alloys are added, and tempera- 


ture is checked. Then. . 
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Does the 
Research’ Chemist 
Ever Think of... 


He recognizes three of agriculture’s persistent enemies—the Boll 
Weevil, Gypsy Moth and Japanese Beetle—and he knows that 
the crops of the nation could be ruined if these and other insect 
enemies should get out of hand. A big part of the job of Atlas 
research chemists is helping to keep them under control. 


DDT, toxaphene and many other miracle insecticides of today 
need to be mixed with oil-type solvents to make them most 
effective. Then these concentrates must be diluted with water. 





But “oil and water don’t mix,” or so the old saying goes. The 
Atlas research chemist knows how to make oil and water mix by 
adding just the right amount of just the right Atlas surface 
active agent. 


or Porthetria 
Dispar Pees 





The result is better dispersion. A liquid that would ordinarily 
form a globular drop springs into a covering film when the right 
surface active agent is added. Such a film carries the insecticide 
under the hard shell or through the hairy or waxy surface that 
forms the insect’s defense. It enables the solution to completely 
cover waxy surfaces of plants. Through better dispersion, the 
insecticide goes farther and produces a higher kill. 


Better dispersion, brought about by Atlas surface active agents, 
improves the quality of many products that are made by mixing 
oil and water. Atlas emulsifiers, Atlas Spans and Tweens, are the 
means of “‘fixing”’ oils in cosmetic creams and lotions—the accom- 
plishment of the blend of “unfriendly” elements in floor polish, 
cutting oils, water-thinned paints, polishes—and in countless 
other products. From solving such problems, Atlas has 
accumulated a stockpile of ideas—ideas that can make 
products more effective, more salable. Your particular 
problem will receive prompt attention. 


~- os Pages nme = 

POWDER COMPANY 

WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Span and Tween: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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a 
is 
working air 
@ Chances are you've heard employees 
Say, “It’s too hot to work.” Have you 
considered how many dollars such an 
attitude can cost you? 

There’s no reason to lose that money 
again this summer—when efficient ven- 
tilating and cooling equipment is 
available to meet your particular needs 
and budget. In choosing equipment, 
here’s a helpful tip... the basis of 
comfort is correct air circulation. 

In any type of cooling or ventilating 
equipment, you are certain of quality 
and performance when Torrington 
Vairified* Air Impellers are used to 
circulate the air. Their design and en- 
gineering are based on fifteen years of 
research; they are in full accord with 
the most advanced principles of aero- 
dynamics. Maximum air delivery with 
quietness is assured. 

Whether you buy, sell or make cool- 
ing, ventilating or heating equipment, 
it will pay you to secure the advan- 
tages of Vairified Air Impellers. 


Sales Engineers in all principal cities 


RUN GUON 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TORRINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 


a// 
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12 
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Metal is poured into flasks set on a rotating table; it fills the cavities left in the plaster 
like investment after the wax has been melted out. Castings cool and . . . 


Air hammers knock castings out of in- 13 Band-saw cutting. Sprues go back for re- 


vestment. Castings are separated by... 


Final inspection, where surface conditions and dimensions are carefully checked against 
blueprints. Rough spots may require slight grinding. Plant operates under . . 
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melting, Castings are now ready for . . . 
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“SOME TYPICAL 
FALK PRODUCTS 


Adaptability to tough jobs 
in mines and quarries makes 


« 
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HERRINGBONE AND SING 
HELICAL GEARS—Diameters } i 
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A Battery of ball mills in copper mine using Falk Gears. These gears oe “ 
™ have been in use over 20 years—requiring no replacement. a 
ag 
A 
Just as modern American living depends largely upon the continuous LF 
and efficient operation of the vast mining and quarry industries, so WA TN ee a ee 
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have these basic industries come to lean heavily upon Falk products 


in ships 
for the dependable and economical transmission of geared and \ \ 
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KK 


coupled power. In mines and quarries everywhere, as in practically 


every other branch of industry, Falk Gears, Speed Reducers, Steel- 
flex Couplings, Motoreducers and other products—some of them 
regular stock items, others specially designed for unusual require- 
ments—are reducing costs and increasing operating efficiency by 
doing hard jobs well, day after day and year after year. .. . Today, 
as throughout its fifty-six-years’ history, the Falk name symbolizes 
progress in design, research, engineering techniques, manufacturing 
methods—and represents the highest standards of relationships be- 
tween workers, management and customers. Small wonder that the 
name Falk—now as for more than haif a century—is universally 
recognized as a good name in industry! 


/ 
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SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES — Speci 
geor drives— ony size or type—on 
kind of service 


Precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers ... Flexible Couplings | 
. . . Motoreducers ... Herringbone and Single Helical Gears . . . << mat 
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Heavy Gear Drives... Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and Nee 
Clutches . . . Steel Castings . .. Contract Welding and Machine Work. ™~ et 
District Offices, Representatives, or Distributors in Principal Cities. Hs : 
‘ wit STEEL CASTINGS AND WELDMEN 
WA —Acid open hearth steel castin 
° ° . ~ from 1 Ib. to 100,000 Ibs. Welcil 
THE FALK COR PORATION, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin WA ments in comparable sizes | 
Established 1892 WA 
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TRICRESYL 
PHOSPHATE 


and 


AMERICAN FELT 


Felt is a highly adaptable material, and this 
has been again demonstrated in an unusually 
spectacular fashion, through the development 
of a felt product that is unaffected by tricresyl 
phosphate. This fluid has many advantages in 
hydraulic systems and other applications, but 
it has the disadvantage of attacking customary 
sealing materials. What we believe is the per- 
fect solution to this problem is now available. 
It is high-grade wool felt impregnated with a 
special elastomer that is practically immune 
io attack by tricresyl phosphate. 


@ 


This new product is called Vistex 8430 TCR, 
and is supplied either in sheets or in cut parts, 
for use in packings, washers, seals, gaskets, 
wipers. It is strong, tough, highly resistant to 
wear and ageing, self-lubricating, and parts 
made of it can be removed and replaced with- 
out injury during maintenance work. An idea 
of the durability of this material can be had 
from its use in the Electro-Matic* air filter, 
made by the American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. This is an electrostatic filter, 
and the plates are cleaned by stationary and 
traveling wipers made of Vistex 8430 TCR, 
running in tricresyl phosphate. Though cov- 
ered with the fluid and subjected to constant 
abrasive action, these wipers last from one to 
four years, depending upon the type of dust 


@S 


Felt has tremendous possibilities. Alone or in 
combination with other materials it can be 
given almost any desired group of character- 
istics. Thus it is used for sealing, wicking, 
wiping, polishing, vibration isolation, filtering, 
sound absorbing, thermal insulation. shock 
absorbing, cushioning, dampening, padding, 
packaging, surfacing, frictional purposes. Tell 
us what you make—felt may help you make 
or improve it. Write for list of 15 Technical 
Data Sheets. 

*®@American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


American Felt 
Com 


TRADE MARK 


encountered, 


GENERAL OFFICES: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


Engineering and Research Laboratories: Glenville, 

Conn. ¢ PLANTS: Glenville, Conn.; Franklin, Mass.; 

Newburgh, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Westerly, R. 1. 

¢ SALES OFFICES: New York, Boston, Gseuse, 

Detroit, Cleveland, Rochester, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 

Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle 
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15 Kenneth R. Geist (left) who worked out the Allis-Chalmers’ precision casting 
“foundry.” A, K. Higgins (right), superintendent of the chemical and metallurgical 
laboratories, points to a precision-cast blade for an experimental coal-fired gas turbine. 


Castings Move into New Fields 


Allis-Chalmers has put the “lost-wax” casting technique on a 
production basis. It can make complicated parts to extremely close 
tolerances from alloys that are almost impossible to machine. 


When Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. dis- 
closed details of its new precision-cast- 
ing plant this week, the event had a 
double significance: 

(1) To industry it means that new 
markets are opened for the “‘lost-wax” 
technique. 

(2) lo Kenneth A. Geist (picture, 

above) it means he has made good his 
promise to add an important new divi- 
sion to the sprawling A.-C. enterprise 
of which his father, Walter Geist, is 
president. 
e War Problem—During the war, Allis- 
Chalmers, like many another big com- 
pany, made millions of supercharger 
turbine-buckets for the armed forces 
(BW—Apr.6’46,p64). Because such 
blades operated under extremely high 
temperatures, they used complex, virtu- 
ally unmachinable alloys that couldn’t 
even be forged. 

The only successful way to make 
them was to cast them by the “‘lost- 
wax” technique—which actually dates 
back centuries. The technique, then 
used commercially only in the manufac- 
ture of dentures and jewelry, was easily 
adaptable to complex alloy-steel parts. 
But the size of castings was generally 
limited to a maximum of two to three 
pounds. 

e Progress—Today the pictufre is entirely 
different. 

Allis-Chalmers, in its new plant, is 
producing precise castings up to 10 Ib. 
in weight. Casting is not confined to 


complex alloys; every common metal 
except magnesium and aluminum is 
being cast. Nor are products confined 
to military items like turbine blades. 
Instead, a long list of items is being 
made—and on a production basis. ‘Ihe 
list includes parts for electrical-control 
apparatus, industrial sewing machines, 
oil-well devices, hydraulic pumps, rail- 
road gas turbines, chemical machinery, 
and food machinery. 

Allis-Chalmers isn’t the only com- 

pany in the business. International 
Nickel Co. next week will open ofh- 
cially at Bayonne, N. J., a_ plant 
which is also rumored to be a “com- 
mercial foundry” setup for such com- 
plex castings. Among others in the 
field: General Electric Co.; Westing- 
house Electric Corp.; Austenal Labora- 
tories; Haynes-Stellite Co.; Michigan 
Steel Casting Co.; Kerr Dental Mfg. 
Co.; Arwood Precision Casting Co.; J. 
R. Wood Products Corp. 
e Approach—One major drawback has 
held up wider use of the technique: 
Most companies using it approach it a: 
a craft rather than as a commercial 
production job. As a result, fussy and 
complex machinery is used; trial-and- 
error procedures are applied to making 
the plaster-like molds; straight-line han- 
dling methods aren’t considered. So 
costs are high; that limits markets. 

After Allis-Chalmers, during its war- 
time operation, decided to study the 
process for postwar commercial exploita- 
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Shapes the 
‘GRINDING WHEEL 








4 eee normally think of the grinding 
wheel as shaping steel. But in the 
Norton truing rooms it’s just the opposite. 
There you see grinding wheels being shaped 
by steel. 


As the glass-hard wheels come from the 
kilns and ovens they are quickly shaped to 
the correct size and form by conical steel 
cutters operating in ingenious machines of 
Norton design and manufacture. 


While this process is used for the majority 
of wheels, thousands of others are brought 
to the correct size by means of diamonds or 
by being ground with other Norton wheels. 


Whichever the process, you can be sure that 
the Norton grinding wheels which you are 
using were produced from start to finish 
with the “know-how” of over sixty years’ 
experience—a “know-how” that gives Nor- 
ton wheels outstanding cost-cutting ability. 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 
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HOMES, OFFICES, 
FACTORIES, 

HOUSING PROJECTS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
HOTELS, HOSPITALS, 
STORES AND GARAGES 


are assured 
COMFORTABLE 
HEATING 


eS 


TYPE C “DOWNFLO'’ UNIT HEATER 


No 1140 PACKLESS VALVE 


TYPE FCF 


CABINET CONVECTOR 


A 
at 
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BASEBOARD HEATING 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ili. 
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tion, young Geist was put in charge. 
Metallurgy was his hobby; his favorite 
dream was to simplify and standardize 
the complicated, slow-moving “lost-wax”’ 
technique, and thus adapt it to modern 
manufacturing standards. 

e Questions—He continued his experi- 
mental work long after the war con- 
tract had ended. He had to find answers 
to questions like these: 

(1) How should a_high-production 
precision plant be laid out to minimize 
handling? 

(2) Should wax or plastic be used to 
make the replicas? 

(3) At what temperature should the 
wax or plastic be poured, and can such 
pouring be done automatically? 

(4) What are the best materials for 
making investments (the plaster-like 
molds into which molten metal is 
poured), and should they be handled? 

(5) What banking temperatures are 
best to control investment shrinkage? 

(6) What cleaning techniques work 
best? 

e Answers—By trial and error, on com- 
ego parts of all types, Geist and 

is associates got the answers. The new 
plan operates on a ‘round-the-clock foun- 
dry basis, producing about 100 Ib. per 
hour of close-tolerance castings. The 
plant is laid out for ultimate expansion 
to three times its present size. 

It’s true that quantity of output is 

small compared to that of the usual 
steel or iron foundry. But quantity 
isn’t the whole goal: Precision-cast parts 
require practically no machining. Thus, 
the process permits the use of hard-to- 
machine metals; this opens new fields 
for the war-born alloys. 
e Paying Its Way—A.-C. is operating its 
new plant on a_ stand-on-its-own-feet 
basis, not as a “captive” foundry just to 
supply Allis-Chalmers. That puts the 
bee right on young Geist; he has to 
make his dream pay off in hard money. 
To build the market, sales-technicians 
are out scouting for new applications 
and new customers. They operate on 
these three principles: (1) They tell 
manufacturers how the technique can be 
applied to new uses; (2) show how the 
technique can cut the cost of a standard 
part or improve its performance; (3) edu- 
cate customers’ engineers on how to de- 
sign correctly for precision castings. 

As a check on their sales exuberance, 
all applications and orders are screened 
by technicians at the plant; in other 
words, no order is accepted unless it is 
sound from both engineering and cost 
standpoints. 


LIQUOR-PROOF PAPER 


A San Diego printer has come up 
with a transparent coating for printed 
paper that will resist water and various 


chemicals. 
Ten years ago, printer Harry S. Jay 


was asked by one of his customers if he 
could figure out a way to print menu 
cards that would resist liquor stains 
Now, after a self-taught course in chem 
istry, he claims he can not only liquor 
proof menu cards; he can also protect 
paper from water, desert-hot weather, 
and acids. 

Jay coats any kind of printed paper, 
but different solutions are used for dif- 
ferent service conditions. 

There is a ready market. Vhe 11th 
Naval District has ortlered field prac- 
tice signs; a beauty shop is using ear and 
forehead guards made of the treated 
paper for use under hair driers (because 
it resists heat, dims out the roar of the 
driers). Numerous uses are also fore- 
seen for paper cartons and other con- 
tainers, printed and unprinted. 

Jay’s company is Duro-Card Products, 
520 Seventh St., San Diego, Calif. With 
processing methods now set up, the 
company says it is ready to deliver in 
limited quantities to any point in the 
country. : 


RADIO-ISOTOPE FILM GAGE 

Research workers at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. have developed a new use 
for the radio-isotope (BW—May22’48, 
p52). Last week Goodyear announced a 
gage that uses the isotopes to measure 
sheets of pliofilm and other thin films. 
Accurate to about one hundred-thou- 
sandths of an inch, the gage will meas- 
ure the film continuously as it comes 
off production-line rolls. 

The film passes through a slot in the 
gage. Below this slot there is a small 
bit of carbon 14. A tiny electrical cur- 
rent is produced from the radio-active 
rays in an ionization chamber above 
the slot. This current is amplified by 
tiny vacuum tubes to the point where 
it is big enough to operate an ordinary 
electric meter. The meter shows the 
strength of the rays—which shows the 
thickness of the film. 


COMMERCIAL JETS O.K. 


For the first time in this country, jet 
enginés have won official approval for 
commercial transport use. 

Last week, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration gave its blessing to the 
Allison 400 jet. The Allison 400, made 
by the Allison Division of General Mo- 
tors, is a turbo-jet engine with a rated 
thrust of 4,600 Ib. (Jets are rated by 
thrust rather than hp.) It powers the 
Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star and has 
been ordered by the Navy for the Grum- 
man F9F Panther. 

Allison has a later, more-powerful jet 
in production. According to the com- 
pany, the CAA requires a later model to 
be in production for the military before 
it certifies a previous model for com- 
mercial use. 
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... Lengthens Meter Life 


A radically new type of suspension, 
that eliminates bearings, is used in the 
new “I-50’’ watt-hour meter made by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 


aNe 


G. E. substitutes magnetic forces for 
conventional jewels, thus cuts mainte- 
nance problems (bearings are the chief 
offenders). The meter disk and shaft 
are supported by two concentric Cunico 
alloy magnets (top picture). The outer 
magnet is attached to the meter frame. 
The inner magnet is mounted on the 
end of the meter shaft. The interacting 
fields of the two powerful magnets sus- 
pend the entire rotating system. The 
shaft is kept in vertical alignment by 


graphite washers and a fixed guide pin. 
The meter has other novel features: 
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Small Alnico magnets diecast integrally 
into the frame form a damping system 
that cuts out side thrust, reduces noise 
and vibration. Butyl rubber insulation is 
used on the wiring. 

e Availability: immediate in small quan- 
tities. 


Sheet Oiler 

In high-speed stamping work, oper- 
ators have to be sure that metal stock 
going into the press is well lubricated. 
If not, costly dies soon break down un- 
der friction. Gray Mills Corp., Evans- 
ton, Ill., now makes this lubrication 
automatic in a new system called the 
Stocklube. The system applies a film 
of oil to metal coil, strips, or sheets fed 
into the press. 

A heavy-duty pumping unit delivers 
lubricant under pressure to the oiling 
chamber on the press. As the stock 
passes through this chamber it is coated 
with oil on both sides. Excess lubri- 
cant, squeezed off by rollers, then drains 
back to the pump reservoir for recircu- 
lation. 

According to Gray, both sides of the 
stock get an even coating—even on in- 
clined presses. Loose dirt and grit are 
flushed away. The systems are now 
being made for stock up to 24 in. wide. 
© Availability: three weeks. 


Portable Mixer 


Blaw-Knox Co. has swung into com- 
mercial production on a new portable 
bulk-cement batching plant. The plant 
can be expanded from a 200 bbl.-capac- 
ity to a 400 bbl. or 600 bbl. setup 
by installing an auxiliary bin. 

To speed assembly, the entire bin 
section is built as a one-piece welded 
assembly. The steel platform framing 
that supports the weighing batcher is 
also shipped and put up in one piece. A 
vertical inclosed bucket elevator, rated 
at 50 tons per hour, and a 9-in. screw 
feeder serve the plant. Auxiliary and 
main bins are designed alike; they come 
in either 200-bb]. or 400-bbl. sizes. 
The manufacturer's address: 2042 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
© Availability: 90 days. 


Robot Sprinkler 


Lawn sprinkling for industrial 
grounds and homes is controlled auto- 
matically in a system marketed by Lake 
Union Sales Co., 1515 Fairview Ave., 
Seattle. The Tom Sawyer Automistic 
Sprinkler Control regulates the hours 
a sprinkler operates; it also governs the 
amount of water that various sections 
of the lawn get. 

With the control and a seven-day 
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Working 


Have more productive time in every branch 
of your business with AMPLICALL Inter- 
communication. This indispensable business 
tool keeps everyone in your organization 
“on the job’ —within instant speaking 
reach at all times. AMPLICALL relieves busy 
switchboards; eliminates wasteful walking, 
waiting, time-killing memo writing and 
costly slowdowns. Just the touch of a button 
opens a crystal-clear, dependable speech 
network for instant communication within 
and between departments. AMPLICALL pays 
for itself many times over by converting 
wasted time into working time. Get the full 
details on AMPLICALL today! 


tems (cont'd) See Your Phone Book 
— SYSTEMS For your nearest AMPLI- 


aawsand CALL specialist, look in 


ae AIMPLICALL the “Intercommunication™ 


Cries. ueions, general business. & section of your classified 
installations in = iiney an | directory, or write direct 
irements. 
rr to the Rauvland Corp., 
ERE TO BUY IT” Chicago, Illinois. 


anne Tia — 


serves PRaubanad : +++ 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


(Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


(L) Send your representative. No obligation. 














This team keeps POWER 
on the profit side 


Your power plant engineer and the 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspector 
make a team that can go a long way 
in preventing accidents to your 
power plant equipment. 

Engineers tell us that they look 
forward to the periodic visits of 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s inspector. 
He brings them a broad and stimulat- 
ing “outside” viewpoint—based upon 
his experience with scores of similar 
power plants. They, in turn, know 
the individual whims of each of their 
power units. Often, this pooled 
knowledge has added years to the 
life of costly installations, 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s staff is 
the largest of its kind which gives 
full time to power equipment pro- 
tection. It has on call the experience 
gained by the Company in 82 years 
of concentration in this one line. 

Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, 
with firms that carry power plant 
insurance. Find out how the Com- 
pany can help protect your plant 
and its production. 
See your agent or 


broker today. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels eo Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 








time clock you can set the time of diy 
and the days of the week that you wat 
the lawn watered. After that, operatic n 
is automatic for the rest of the seaso. 
Three or more watering circuits, } 
drostatically operated, work one at ; 
time in rotation. They come on a 
off in short periods—like a series 
quick showers. Length of time thit 
each circuit operates can be varied 0 
that the system sprinkles longer in 
sunny spots, a shorter time in sha 
areas, Controls can be adjusted to sut 
varying soil conditions. 
e Availability: immediate. 


me, Cu & 


Big Air Mover 

Air in a four- or five-room house can 
be changed every two minutes with a 
portable fan developed by Westing 
house Electric Corp., Springfield, Mas: 
A 16-in. model, the Mobilaire, has two 
design features that Westinghouse says 
boosts the fan’s air-moving power to 
the level of a 20-in. or 24-in. unit: 
(1) large-surface, sharp-angled plastic 
blades; (2) curved injector rings around 
the blades. Total air displacement is 
about 3,000 cu. ft. a min. 

The increased twist of the blades 
raises the fan’s capacity by moving big- 
ger chunks of air. The injector rings, 
curved in the direction of air i 
through the fan, turn the side air so 
that it slides into the. air stream with- 
out turbulence—like merging lanes on 
a highway. 

The fan stands on two steel columns, 
mounted on a pair of rubber wheels. 
Weight is 35 Ib.; height can be varied 
from 3 ft. to about 5 ft. Steel mesh 
screens are placed in front of and be- 
hind the blades. 

@ Availability: immediate. 














Strong Solenoid 


G. H. Leland, Inc., has added some 
thing new to its line of Solenoids (coil 
on metal cores which produce a mag 
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hese are the summer vacationlands 


This map shows the important summer va- 
cation areas of the nation—including sea- 
shore, mountains, lakes, and the great 
National Parks. 


nited is the route that serves them 
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Wonotulu Barersteid 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles See how closely United’s Main Line Airway 


Catahna — | fits the pattern of summer vacationland! 
San Diego 2 7 ; , From cool, green New England to the sunny 
; surf of Hawaii, only United can take you 
so quickly to so many vacation spots— 
places that were formerly days or even 
weeks away but are now accessible to even 
the busiest executive in a few hours. 


Plan Vacation Side Trips 
on Business Flights 


Fly United and use the time you save for 
pleasant side trips. United offers many op- 
tional routes. For example, on a flight from 
Chicago or the East to San Francisco, you can 
return by way of Los Angeles or Portland at 
no extra cost. Plan stopovers where you wish, 
and visit Yosemite, Yellowstone, other famous 
places. You'll never have a better chance! 





te ce PASSENGERS » MAIL © EXPRESS © FREIGHT 
DC-6 Mainliner 300 fares are surprisingly low 


— other Mainliner fares even lower. Call 
United or your travel agent. 























With laboratory stamp of approval still fresh and shiny, 
Trane speeds its new heating champion to market, so you can plan 
mow to give your heating system that New Look next winter! 


It’s trim. It’s smart. It’s sturdy. And when you tie 
it in on your steam or hot water heating system, 
you can say goodbye to chill and draft. 


Invisible fingers of warmth rub out cold spots almost instantly: 
Smooth currents of comfort are power-driven 
even to those hard-to-reach corners. 


| abi ee. 


) Any temperature you desire— 
day or night. This unit responds 
instantly to the call of your 
thermostat. If it's heat in a hurry 
you want—here it is! 





Economical, too! It keeps air in 
gentle motion; nudges lazy ceil- 
ing heat, husties it back to the 
working zone...guards your 
heating dollars. 








No tools required to adjust the 
simple directional louvers that 
spread an even blanket of 
warmth throughout the heated 


areas, corner to corner. 


And small! A unit less than 20” 
square, weighing less than 60 
pounds, warms over 1,000 
square feet of floor space in 
sub-zero weather | 





This compact new product of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
unit heaters and other heating and air conditioning equipment is 
designed especially for stores, offices, factories.* There’s a size and style 
that’s right for you. Stocked by 300 distributors for prompt delivery. 
Get details from any of the 80 Trane Sales Offices, or direct from 
the factory. Ask for the new Trane Type H Unit Heater. 


*Not for your home; there you need famous Trane Convector-radiators |! 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR 
CONDITIONI 





THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, 


64 


WISCONSIN. ALSO: TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


ee ee ee ee 


| MAIL THIS TODAY FOR MORE DETAILS 
THE TRANE COMPANY 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


| 

I 

Please send me more information about 
| the new Trane Model H Unit Heater. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


LTD, TORONTO 


netic field): a rotary model that p 
duces a starting torque of 50 poun 
inches. The Ledex No. 8 solenoid me 





ures 33 in. in diameter, weighs slight \ 


more than 4 Ib.; its rotary stroke is +5 


deg. 


) 


Compact design is said to assur 


maximum magnetic efficiency, 
can also get a dustproof cover, self-co 


Users 


tained return spring, and other extr., 
to adapt the solenoid to a variety «| 


applications. Wire sizes will handle 
rect current ratings from 6 vy. to 550 \ 


Leland can supply rectifiers for opera- 


tion on alternating current. Maker 
address: 123 Webster St., Dayton 
Ohio. 

e Availability: about two weeks. 
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Sidewise Control 


By putting the driver and his con 
trols sideways in a heavy-duty lift truck. 
Mixermobile Manufacturers accom 
plishes two things: (1) improves visi 
bility and control of the load; (2 
makes operation easier (the driver can 
check truck movement forward or back 
ward by merely glancing to the side) 

Mounted on a tricycle running gear. 
the company’s Wagnermobile Duo 
Way Lift has front-wheel drive, a tail 
steering wheel. Controls are hydraulic 
with the exception of a mechanical 
carriage hoist control. Loads (up to 
16,000 Ib.) are lifted with a cable on a 
roller-bearing carriage that moves along 
a hoisting track. The track, mounted 
on a pivot, can be tilted forward o1 
baekward. With the top section of the 
track folded down, over-all height of 
the machine is 9 ft., 6 in. 

Powered by a 114hp. engine, the 
Duo-Way will travel forward at speeds 
up to 20 mph., 30 mph. in reverse. The 
manufacturer's address: 6855 N.E, Hal 
sey St., Portland, Ore. 

e Availability: 30 days. 
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7, At Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, Obio: 
- Wo lhe the economy of 


J. P. SEIBERLING, President 


HE ECONOMY of Hauserman Movable Steel Walls results from many, many 

features. The most important of all is long life. The patented construction of 
Hauserman Steel Walls permits them to be adjusted, moved, or transported to completely 
new locations, as often as new space layouts are required. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are the most modern and practical of all partitioning 
methods. They eliminate the time waste of erecting and tearing down tile and plaster 
walls. There is no annoying dust, dirt and grit . . . no costly damage to furnishings, 

machinery or equipment. 

Hauserman Movable Walls are steel. They are fire resistant, protective, durable, 
requiring a very minimum of upkeep. Their beautiful fine finishes are long-lived, 
needing little or no upkeep. 


The initial cost of Hauserman Movable Steel Walis 1s exceptionally low, when it is The Quick, Clean Hauserman Way 
considered that they endure continuously through floor plan changes, departmental : 
moves, and complete operational migrations. Hauserman Movable Steel Walls arrive 
at your building in convenient "pack- 
aged" units, ready fo install. They are 
pre-engineered to your exact require- 
ments. They are quickly, ecsily, erected. 
And just as quickly, easily disassembled 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls can save you money, whether you are remodeling and moved. All insulation, Shea te, 
a small office area or building a great new structure. Ask us to help you. ways and accessories are built in, 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY ©° 6833 GRANT AVENUE « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities - See Phone Book 


Let Hauserman do your entire partition engineering job. Hauserman is a complete 
engineering, manufacturing and service organization. No scattering of sub-contracts 
or dividing of responsibilities. And no “orphaning’— Hauserman Movable Steel Walls 
have been made and serviced continuously since 1917. 


This Catalog Will Help You Plan 


Hauserman Catalog 48 thoroughly describes 
omPt the proved advantages and economies of 
PR Hausermoan Movable Steel Walls. Write for 
RY it today. And actual Hauserman installa- 
gLIvE tions in your particular type of business 
D ; con be shown to you by your nearby 
Hauserman Branch Offices or Sales 
Representative. 


SINCE 1917...LEADERS IN 


MOV agLE STEEL WALLS 
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TYPICAL 
APPLICATIONS 
Pumps 

Air Compressors 
Blowers 

Business Machines 
Motor Generators 
Stationary Engines 
Shakers 

Air Conditioners 
Refrigerators 










Various Bulletins 
available. on Vibra 
tion Control Mount- 
ings, Flexible Cou- 
plings and Bonded 
Rubber Products. For 
applications provid- 
ing vibration isola- 
tion regardless of 
direction of disturbing 
forces, Bulletin No. 
106; for applications 
isolating vibration but 
not subject to intense 
shock, Bulletin No. 
104; for applications 
involving transient 
shock loads in addi- 
tion to vibration, 
Bulletin No. 103; Flex- 
ible Couplings, Bulle- 
tin No. 200-C; Shock- 


mounts, Bulletin 400. 



















venient sizes... 
modest inventory of Chan-L-Mounts gives you 
ready-to-use vibration control when you need 
it, where you need it. Write for Bulletin 300. 












Vibration Control is easily accomplished 


with Lord Chan-L-Mounts. Vibration in the 
mounted machine is effectively controlled... 
and neighboring machines protected from 
transmitted vibration. 


Chan-L-Mounts may be used for a wide 


variety of light and medium weight machines. 
There are no special fixtures, no holes to drill. 
The channel holds the bolt head firmly in 
place and the nut is quickly tightened with a 
single wrench. The flexing element is design- 
ed to control vibration caused by occasional 
shock load and impact as well as that of nor- 
mal operation. A substantial section of soft 
rubber beneath the supporting channel pro- 
tects against metal-to-metal bottoming... 
rigid, one-piece base prevents spreading 
under load. Minimum stress on rubber-to- 
metal bond means longer life. 


the 


Lord Chan-L-Mounts are available in con- 
ready for installation. A 
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Standardization Wanted 
Sirs: 


I was glad to note your Production 
Pattern on freight car standardization 
[BW —Apr.17’48,p62]. 

I hope you will follow this up by 
other articles and editorial comments as 
to lack of standardization among the 
railroads. Apparently, it has been a 
habit for many years for engineers em 
ployed by the railroads to take great 
pride in designing specialized equip- 
ment differing slightly from that used 
by other roads and, while this may give 
satisfaction to their ego, it results in un 
necessary engineering salaries for the 
railroads and, what is worse, increased 
costs of equipment. 

It is unlikely that the railroad indus- 
try will ever reform itself from within, 
so I hope you will keep after the situa- 
tion and that eventually directors of 
individual railroads will finally assume 
their responsibility to really direct and 
eliminate some of this unnecessary 
waste. 

C. OLIVER WELLINGTON 
SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Withholding Taxes 
Sirs: 

In your story on the income tax cut 
[BW—Apr.3’48,p21] there appears the 
following paragraph: 

“This is one warning the tax collector 
makes: There will often be a bigger cut 
in the withholding tax than there will 
be in the final tax due. Reason: The 
new withholding rates will be geared to 
the married taxpayer who expects to 
take advantage of the split-income pro- 
vision. So more than likely, the single 
taxpayer will find that his employer 
takes too little out of his pay to meet 
all the tax due.” 

It is our understanding that the new 
withholding tables do not take into 
account any savings to taxpayers which 
result from the splitting of incomes . 

Gerorce S. Eaton 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATL. TOOL & DIE MFGRS. ASSN., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


© In effect, we are both right in our in- 
terpretations of the withholding regula- 
tions under the new tax law. The new 
tables do not specifically take into ac- 
count the savings to taxpayers which 
result from the splitting of incomes. 
But the new withholding tables are 
based on the first (lowest) surtax 
bracket only. (In the old law the first 
two surtax brackets were reflected in 
the withholding rates.) Here is an ex- 
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AND BIG FELLOWS | 
TOO—UP 
TO 24" 


OILITE is the heavy-duty OIL CUSHION Bearing built for 
surplus performance capacity necessary to meet unexpected 
emergencies. OILITE Bearings are used on all types of 
equipment from toy trains to heavy locomotives. They 
furnish metered lubrication without waste. Additional OILITE 
advantages are: 

® First in engineering service. 
Greater plant facilities. 
Larger research staff. 
Representation in every state and Canada. 
2400 Engineers and Technicians available for counsel. 
Production tools for over 18,000 types and sizes. 
Large Bearings too—up to 24” diameter. 
And OILITE Bearings are not expensive. Thrust 
Mail us your blueprints. Address Department K. 


AMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. wieiice. 
Division of Cheysler Comporalion 


FIELD ENGINEERS AND SUPPLY DEPOTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Plain iene 








A LYKES Mediterranean Line vessel passing the towering 
Fortress at the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar. 


ion Mediterranean Line is one of Lykes six major world trade routes 
between United States Gulf ports and the globe. Its fast, regularly scheduled 
C-type cargo vessels provide an endless chain of commerce connecting Mid- 
America with the continents bordering the blue Mediterranean. 

The U. S. Gulf is the nearest, most economical gateway to world trade for 
exports and imports of Mid-Continent and Southern States. Throughout gen- 
erations of ocean shipping experience, Lykes has kept pace with new methods, 
new equipment for the prompt, safe handling of cargoes. Its American flag 
ships are part of our Merchant Marine, in the service of all America. 


Passenger facilities, too! A limited number of com- 
fortable accommodations are available between all 


ports of call served by Lykes world-wide fleet. 


Write for the folder, “‘Lykes Lines and Gulf Ports.”” Address 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept.C.. New Orleans, La. 


American Flag Trade Routes 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE — From U. S. Gulf’ [reland and Wales. 


and South Atlantic ports to Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Greece, North Coast of 
Africa, and other Mediterranean and Black 
Sea areas. 

CARIBBEAN LINE— From U. S. West Gulf 
ports to Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Domini- 
can Republic, Venezuela, East Coast of Colom- 
bia and Canal Zone. 

U. K, LINE— From Tampa, New Orleans and 
U. S. West Gulf ports to England, Scotland, 


CONTINENT LINE—From Tampa, New 
Orleans and U. S. West Gulf ports to Con- 
tinental Europe and Scandinavia. 


AFRICA LINE—From U. S. Gulf ports to 
South and East Africa. 

ORIENT LINE—From U. S. Gulf ports to 
Far East including Philippines, China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Dutch East Indies. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 

Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Lovis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 





ample from the Bureau of Inter 
Revenue that shows what that meai 

A married man with $4,000 of taxa! 
income will split that and be liable f 
the lowest 16.6% surtax rate on ea 
$2,000, rather than being liable for 
higher tax rate on the second $2,00 
Therefore, the new withholding tab) 
square him when it comes time to mak; 
his March, 1949, return, But the sing 
man, too, with a $4,000 taxable incom 
has been withheld on the basis of on); 
the first surtax bracket. Therefore, as 
we said: “More than likely, the sing) 
taxpayer will find that his employe: 
takes too little out of his pay to mect 
all the tax due.” 


Pulp Digestion Missing 
Sirs: 

I wish the processes of paper making 
were as simple as indicated in your pic- 
ture story {BW—May8'47,p65]. It 
would have saved us about $10-million 
building a pulp mill, said id mill 
being eliminated completely some 
where between pictures 2 and 3. 

The wood chips in second picture 
must be cooked in huge digesters for 
many hours before the desired 
fibers are freed. It is these fibers that 
then go into the beater whose job is 
merely to flatten, separate, and prepare 
the fibers for interlocking to form the 
ultimate sheet of paper. 

Pulp in the beater is about 92% 
water and reaches the 99.5% only when 
just ready to flow onto the wire screen 
of the Fourdrinier. 

Caption 7 is a bit misleading too. 
Paper comes off of the machine on one 
reel from which it is transferred to a 
rewinder for slitting into mill rolls. 
Four to eight and even more of these 
rolls go on to cutters for simultaneous 
handling in order to be put into square 
sheets for ruling. 

GLENN STEWART 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


e Thanks to Reader Stewart and several 
other observant paper-industry execu- 
tives for calling our attention to the 
fact that we didn’t digest our pulp. 


Generators’ Ratings 
Sus: 

Your picture caption [BW ~May8’48, 
p24] says that the Grand Coulee gen- 
erators have name-plate ratings of 180,- 
000 kilowatts though loads of 126, 
000 kilowatts are handled easily. 

This apparently involves a typograph- 
ical transposition of digits; as the rat- 
ings of those generators are 108,000 
kilowatts each. 

Cuartes G. CLEVELAND 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Close Play In a 


“MINER 


LEAGUE” BALL GAME! « 





Safe at second —by a split second! The game you see in 
progress above is part of a red-hot “pennant race” in a 14- 
team softball league— and every one of the league’s players 


is a coal miner! 


So popular has softball become in this coal mining area that 
floodlights for night games were recently installed by the 
mining company which maintains the field. 


Progressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. Among these facilities are swim- 
ming pools, summer camps, picnic areas, playgrounds, and 
meeting places for youth organizations. They are another 
illustration of the progress being made in bettering com- 
munity life for coal miners. 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS hav e also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized 
equipment and to skilled management and 
keen competition within the industry, Amer- 
ica’s bituminous coal mines are the most 
productive in the world. And they pay the 
highest average wages of any major industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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* Ulustrated 


why Weeleieend can 


* tllustrated* 


SUPERSONIC FLIGHT: A 650-mile gale can tear the eyes Col 


out of a man’s face and scorch a cockpit to 250° — so science 

devises new protection for pilots flying faster than sound. de Posted on these pages are random excerpts from 
SCIENCE illustrated for June: supersonic flight 
and pest control . . . lightning and alcoholism— 
what people are doing for people in the world 


of science today. 


This sort of fare, through unmatched formula 


and technique, is mighty exciting to a great 
and growing audience every month. And prac- 


tical proof that this audience is remarkable for 
profitable sales action is exciting to more and 
more advertisers. 

For a quick glimpse into new, definitive studies 
of the SCIENCE illustrated market —already 
over 500,000 net paid, over 1,500,000 total readers 


—consult the facts and figures summarized in 
three significant headings on the right. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


PEST CONTROL: Cockroach under anesthesia gets “guinea New York ¢ Chicago * Cleveland ¢ Philadelphia 


pig’’ treatment as science launches new attack on insects which 


cost U.S. fully $1.5 billions @ year in damage and disease. Detroit ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles Boston © Atlanta 


SCICNCE Ree 


Tht MOSTERY OF xy 





| [pay off for VOI) 


Compared with non-readers next door, here’s 
how SCIENCE illustrated readers stand out:* 


BETTER EDUCATION 
19% more are college trained (S1:54%) 


BETTER OCCUPATION 


29% more are executive or professional 
(S1:43%) 


BETTER FAMILY INCOME 
16% more earn $5,000-plus (SI:37%) 


*From recent studies by The Psycholog- 


ical Corporation; details on request. 
Your nearest SI man can help you apply this 
pay-off potential to your own marketing prob- 
lems. And the big June issue awaits you at the 


nearest newsstand. It will pay you to get better 
acquainted with both. 
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LIGHTNING: What goes on inside the billion-volt electron- 
avalanche called a thunderbolt; what it can do to you; 


and what science is doing about it for you — in detail. 














ALCOHOLISM: Psycho-physical sciences converge on world’s 
least understood iliness in new, clinical approach; first 


comprehensive report ever to be published. 
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MARKETING 





CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE INC. 
Washington Office: 1126 Shoreham Bidg. 


Wew York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 





Tuesday, Mag 11, 1948 


plate waste 


cane 
Becton Conservation Order M-#1 Sour" 

iermerty $3030) is amended to read ‘#rneplate. ‘The term also includes tin~ 
fotiows, Changed material is indi- plate and terneplate parts recovered from 


used cai 
ruifiliment of requirements forthe ‘6? “Waste hot dipped: 
Gefense of the United Gtates has created «oF _—slectrotytic tin sheets or 
. ‘the suppty of materiais 9 steel coated with terne metal 





Restrictions on tin... 


merce, | of a : 
* ington 3, DC. Ref. M-#i. The letter 
of appea. need not follow any pa 
form. It sould state informally. but 


completely. ti + appre’ 

‘Ue precise relh t desired, the reasons why 
Genial of the a, peal would result in un- 
due and such 
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tt © provision ied from. 
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statisuical ard narrative informa- 
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... Give glass its chance in the... 


Renewed Battle for the Container Market 


The glass industry leads off with its disposable beer 
bottle in a promotional drive to regain ground lost since the war. 


The glass container industry’s bid to 

regain the ground it has lost since the 
war got into high gear this week. 
@ Sales Drive—Owens-I]linois Glass Co.’s 
“Lookit Girl,” pictured above, is only 
one of the lures with which the in- 
dustry is trying to win consumers back 
to glass. 

‘The glass makers figure that the time 
to make inroads on their old, arch rival— 
tin—is now or never. For now, the gov- 
ernment, in a very real sense, is in 
their corner. 

‘hat has happened before. During the 
war, stringent restrictions on the use of 
tin gave glass containers something of 
an advantage. 

Then the tin limitations were loos- 
ened up a lot. Immediately, tin recouped 
—and in some cases enlarged—its market. 

Now tin is back under tighter restric- 
tions. So the glass people figure it’s their 
inning again, are planning to bat just 
as hard as they can. 

@ Order M-81—The key to the situation 
lies in the government's Conservation 
Order M-81] (above). It is one of the 


last few remnants of wartime controls 


72 


over scarce materials. Tin, which the 
government is stockpiling, is still on the 
list. (So are antimony, quinine, oils, 
fats, a few other items.) 

An amended M-81 appeared early this 

month. As it now stands, it specifies the 
exact amount of tinplate (or terneplate) 
that can go into containers for products 
in 228 categories. 
e Clamps on Production—M-81 also 
contains—and this has the greatest stra- 
tegic importance in the tin-glass battle— 
restrictions on production of tin cans 
for coffee, beer, oil, and pet foods. For 
example: This year can makers cannot 
use more tinplate for beer cans than 
they did last year, And they must limit 
tinplate in pet food cans to 75% of the 
amount used in 1947. 

Last week another amendment to 
M-81 gave the can makers a small break: 
It allows them to manufacture coffee 
cans in 2-lb. sizes. This will save a con- 
siderable amount of tinplate—if, of 
course, consumers accept the large size. 
e Glass Containers Off—Faced with too 
much business and too many restric- 
tions, tin can makers have little use for 


large-scale promotion. But this doesn’t 
hold for the glass container industry. 
Glass container shipments, according 
to Commerce Dept. reports, reached a 
high in 1946 and have been tapering off 
since. This has been largely due to the 
renewed competition from tin cans: Can 
makers have been winning back old 
markets, building volume in new ones 
Closure shipments reaffirm this story. 
The caps that seal bottles weren’t in as 
much demand in 1947 as in 1946. Here 


is the closure shipment situation: 


1946 1°47 
(in thousands) 
DE Sb ccveaveds tee eeax 9.426.803 6.709,74 
Non-food metal.......... 4,014,563 3,116,17 
Non-food plastics......... 2,543,792 2,162,744 


In the beverage field, glass contain- 
ers did better (undoubtedly because of 
their domination of the soft drink busi- 
ness). Closure shipments for 1946 were 
289-million gross; last year the figure 
was up to 320-million gross. 

Here is the way the picture looks: 

Foods. Use of both tin cans and glass 
containers by the preserving and can 
ning industries began to slip last: year 
Glass container shipments dropped 
20% in 1947, tin can shipments 7% 
The trend may continue this year 
Reason: Consumer resistance to high 
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Better electric motors 
through 


Jack ¢ HEINTZ 


a aatarccen aia OW caw bibibeon J & H Motors staying Mass Precision 
& on the job. New and improved precision- 

. . BACKED BY Teley Vp mfemaes 98 SERVICE 

Ball Bearings testing equipment, such as the stator tester 


and torque tester shown above, makes 


each J & H Motor prove that it is as rugged | 
as they come... able to take the toughest treatment for years and years. CIE =— 


More than a million of these quiet, dependable motors already are in 3 —> 
service. Write for full details on the J & H Motor to fit your application. 3 
Aircraft 


Eisemann Generators 


Maz nctos Inverters 


Refrigeration 


Compressors 


Aircraft 


JACK & HEINTZ JH PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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ROCK ISLAND 
PLANNED PROGRESS 







BENEFITS SHIPPERS 
IN MANY WAYS 






S a result of the investment of more than a hundred 
A million dollars in new equipment and right-of-way, 
Rock Island today offers shippers efficient freight service 
keyed to the needs of 1948. 

Rocket freights, powered by giant Diesel locomotives, 
pull heavy-tonnage trains of freight at express speeds. 
Small shipments, too, are given through-freight service by 
23,000 Rocis Island “package cars” annually. Centralized 
traffic control and short wave radio linking dispatchers, en- 
gineers and freight conductors, step up freight movement. 

Rock Island Freight Representatives (272 competent, 
trained men) are strategically located in 71 cities. Phone 
or write the one nearest you for helpful information on 
rates and routes, as well as for advice on packaging, 
marking and stowing. Ship via Rock Island! 


J. D. Farrington, President 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


ND LINES 


Route of the Rockets 
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prices has cut sales. Inventories have 
en piling up on distributors’ shelves. 

Normally, this decline would mean 
more to can makers than to the glass 
industry. Glass container makers ship 
only about 35% of their production to 
the food industry, while can makers ship 
about 70%. But despite any drop in 
their output, food packers will still find 
the tin supply tight this year. 

Lard and shortening. Glass contain- 
ers have lost volume here: Can makers 
got back into the market in 1946, have 
raised shipments ever since. Their Feb- 
ruary shipments were 80% over Janu- 


ary. 

Baby foods. Here the glass makers are 
optimistic: They got about 60% of the 
yaby food business in 1947 and expect 
to hold it this year. The glass people 
pin their hopes on the display appeal of 
glass containers, which dealers like. 

Coffee. The can makers have made 
their second biggest postwar gains in 
coffee cans (their first is in beer). ‘The 
result is a direct loss to the glass makers, 
who had a big share of the market dur- 
ing the war. 

Milk. Glass makers have te-intro- 
duced the square milk bottle, which fits 
better in home refrigerators. Despite 
competition from paper containers, glass 
bottle shipments have been gaining. 
But they had a setback during the first 
quarter of the year. Glass producers 
aren’t worried by this, however. They 
think higher paper costs will favor them. 

Soft drinks. Bottle makers had a 
bonanza in 1947—more than 10-million 
gross—and look for another one. March 
bottle shipments doubled February. 

Bottle makers aren’t particularly, wor- 
ried by reports that two leading can 
makers are readying soft drink cans— 
like beer cans—for a tryout this year. 
They argue that there isn’t enough tin 
to go around as is. 

Beer. The bottle makers haven’t done 
so well here, but future prospects look 
very good. 

Packaged beer sales are growing: In 
1940 sales of draft and packaged beer 
ran neck and neck; last year packaged 
beer sales were 68% of the total. This 
summer they may go on up. 

Last year brewers bought 2.1-million 

beer cans, 1.9-million bottles. This year 
can makers will be restricted to the 
1947 figure; this will probably mean al- 
locations to brewers. And it could also 
mean a bigger field for bottles. 
e Disposable Bottles—The glass con- 
tainer people are going to seize on the 
moment to sell their one-way, disposable 
beer bottle to the brewers and public. 
They figure that now is the time to do 
it, before the heavy summer consump- 
tion begins. 

The one-way beer bottle could be the 
answer to the glass industry’s prayers. 
It has two slick marketing assets: (1) It 
supplies bottle makers with a peppy new 
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idvertising angle, and (2) it is done for— 
like the tin can—after one trip. 

The tip-off for the disposable bottle 

drive came from the glass makers’ ex- 
perience in the first quarter of the year: 
Beer bottle shipments as a whole ran 
about 10% behind the same period in 
1947. But the drop was entirely in re- 
turnable bottles; one-way bottles ship- 
ments increased. There are a number 
of reasons for this: Merchants and cus- 
tomers seem to prefer disposable bottles; 
brewers like them because they cut 
transportation costs. 
e The Campaigns—The Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute is running an 
institutional advertising and promo- 
tional campaign on behalf of the dis- 
posable bottle. It is concentrating on 
selected areas on the East and West 
Coasts. 

Owens-Illinois, biggest glass container 
maker, has its own campaign to push 
the one-way bottle. It is already work- 
ing on the brewers and dealers. And 
this week it will break a consumer ad- 
vertising campaign. 

First, the industry hopes to establish 
its new disposable bottle on a perma- 
nent basis. Then, it will start promot- 
ing glass packaging for coffee, shorten- 
ing, and other fields. 


Business Predicter 


Univac, machine developed 
by Bureau of Standards, com- 
putes chances of success of new 


business in given community. 


Are you thinking of opening a fly- 
swatter factory in Oshkosh, Wis.? Ma- 
chines will soon be able to tell you 
whether the idea will make you millions 
—or land you in the poor house. 

Univac, a high-speed electronic com- 
puter to be installed at the Bureau of 
Census, will be able to do a crystal-gaz- 
ing job for almost any business venture 
you contemplate. For Census to figure 
this out in its head would take weeks; 
with Univac, it will take a few minutes. 
e The Preparation—Suppose it’s selling 
electric heaters in West Overcoat, Wyo., 
you want to know if your dream of a 
$150,000 retail and servicing house 
would boom or bust. Here’s how Cen- 
sus and Univac would get you the 
answer: 

(1) Census first collects all the in- 
tormation it has on West Overcoat from 
nopulation, business, and other Census 
Ales: 

(2) It feeds this information, already 
on punch cards, into a unit which trans- 
fers all the data to a magnetic tape. 

(3) Census then takes another tape 
(already prepared) which carries full in- 
structions for Univac covering prob- 
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We are proud to offer 
HAMILTON 


Business Letter Bond 


To fill the long-felt need for a really good writing surface for 
business correspondence, Hamilton is now offering “Business 
Letter Bond”’,..a paper especially designed for business letterheads, 
Business Letter Bond has “quality.” It’s crisp and very white . .. 
like a high-priced paper. It has, in our 
parlance, a “‘light cockle finish,” which 
means that it sets off a typewritten mes- 
sage to perfection. 
Ask your supplier to show you a 
sample. Then ask him to quote you a 
price. So much, for so little money!... 
you'll be gratified. W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Miquon, Pa. Offices in Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco. 
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Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 
Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Boston 
Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolis 
Superior Duluth St. Paul St. Louis 
Los Angeles Phoenix Seattle Portland 


Vancouver Montreal Havana London 



































THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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This map shows the stra- 
tegic location of the M. & 
St. L. Railway's network of 
heavy-duty tracks in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Iowa 
and Illinois, serving the 
heart of the great midwest 
empire of agriculture and 
industry. 

Shownalsoare the famous 
Peoria Gateway and other 
important connecting-line 
junctions, through which 
a M. & St. L., a modern ef- TRAFFIC OFFICES 
ficient freight carrier, speeds IN 36 KEY CITIES 
midwestand transcontinen- 
tal traffic. 











Vie Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 








lems of starting new retail business¢ 
(4) A third tape is prepared with a 
information needed in this particul:, 
case: the facts that the business is f: 
electric heaters, will cost $150,000, wi 
handle only the antarctic brand—any i: 
formation which the businessman mu; 
supply. 
e The Figuring—Finally, the burea 
feeds all this information into Univac 
which does the rest. Carrying out thc 
orders of the instruction tape, Univa 
checks over all the information supplied 
by the other tapes. It determines things 
like present consumption, number of 
retail and wholesale stores already there, 
whether there is any electric current, 
whether there are enough people there. 
Univac combs the infinitesimal facts 
that Census and the businessman have 
supplied. It figures them against the 
formulas on the instruction tape: multi- 
plies, adds, subtracts, extracts square 
roots, deftly manipulates 10-digit fig 
ures—and comes up with the answer in 
minutes, 
e The Answers—Here’s what might 
come out: 
(1) “There are already 30 such es- 
tablishments there; it won’t work.” 
(2) “You’re rich—open up quick; the 
high altitude and cold nights create a 
heavy demand for electric heaters.” 
e Test in 1950—The Bureau of Stand- 
ards, creator of Univac, expects the first 
machine to be ready in about 18 
months. It’s earmarked for Census, 
who'll test it in 1950. After that, look 
for Census aids to business to increase. 


NEW FTC CANDY ATTACK 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
keeping up its broad attack against al- 
leged unfair practices in the manufac- 
ture and sale of candy (BW—Dec.6’47, 
p62). Last week it took its biggest bite 
of candy yet: It accused 10 makers of 
discriminating illegally against some of 
their customers in favor of others. 

The companies involved: Wayne 
Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mel- 
ster Candies, Inc., Cambridge, Wis.; 
Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa.; D. L. Clark 
Co., Pittsburgh; Williamson Candy Co., 
Chicago; Bunte Bros., Inc., Chicago; 
Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee; Queen 
Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind.; 
Switzer’s Licorice Co., St. Louis; Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jt., Co., Chicago. 

FTC says the companies discriminate 
on prices, services, facilities, and pay- 
ments or allowances of brokerage fees. 
It also charges indirect discrimination 
in the form of free deals, premium of- 
fers, quantity discounts, and rebates or 
allowances. The favored customers, ac- 
cording to the commission, are chiefly 
vending-machine operators and chain 
and syndicate stores. The chief sufferers, 
says FTC, are small independent re- 
tailers. 
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CHEVROLET 


-and ONLY Chevrolet - 


IS FIRST 





You'll get your biggest thrill 
out of the fact that Chevrolet’s BIG CAR 
QUALITY —now stepped up in style and 
value—is yours AT LOWEST COST, from 
an allkround standpoint! That'means big 
savings ‘in purchase price; that means 
big savings in operating costs; that 
means more value as well as more 


satisfaction for you and your family 


CHEVROLET 
CCHEVROLET ‘ when you own a new Chevrolet! 


Official nationwide registrations—and seven 


CHEYROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
independent nationwide surveys prove that " 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


More people drive.. 
more people want Cheerélets daXobaWmobah amos dal-> alolob 
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WILL NOT BECOME BRITTLE WITH AGE 
CUTS CLEANER AND SHARPER 
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WRITE TODAY FOR A FREE, GENEROUS 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY nc 


2462 Lakeshore Drive © Muskegon, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 





Retail Boom 


Spring sales—after slow 
pre-Easter start—pick up nicely in 
March, April, may forecast 
record-smashing 1948. 


Things are looking brighter and 

brighter for retailers. ‘'wo months ago 
they were shaking in their boots. ‘I’his 
week they were happily predicting that 
1948 will be another record-smasher. 
e Slow Start—When Easter sales got off 
to a dragging start, many retailers 
thought that the day of reckoning 
finally had come (BW—Mar.27’48,p21). 
Then in the last week before Easter 
business began to pick up (BW—Apr.10 
'48,p21). ‘The spurt continued after the 
holiday, and store managers started 
breathing easier. Instead of putting 
merchandise on the markdown coun- 
ters, they watched it move out briskly 
at regular prices. © 

With the spring season safely behind 
them, retailers now figure that 1948 will 
top 1947. They are counting on the tax 
cut to put more spending money in cus- 
tomers’ pockets. And they hope that all 
the talk about the new armament pro- 
gram has killed off the idea that prices 
are going to come down anytime soon. 
e No Kidding—Figures released _ last 
week end by the Dept. of Commerce 


show that storekeepers were not foolin 
themselves about the pickup. Apr 
business came to $10.5-billion—abo: 
11%. above April, 1947. On a seasoi 
ally adjusted basis, the index of reta 
sales rose from 327 in March, 1948, t 
334 in April. 

This represents a new high for th 
seasonally adjusted index. It is 3° 
above the average for the previous si 
months. And it is 1% above the prev 
ous peak, reached in December, 1947 
e Durables Best—Most of the gains ii 
April came in the durable goods group 
Home-furnishing stores were up abou 
8% over March, after seasonal adjust 
ment. Other durable goods tetaile: 
showed gains of about 4%. Here is th 
way the indexes for the durable group 
stacked up: 

April March Ap» 
1948 1948 194) 
PINE 8. on 65 eine 5s dee 290 280 234 
Bldg. materials, hardware... 402 388 23 
Home furn § 432 390 
Jewelry ) 392 43 


e Nondurables—In nondurable goods, 
the gains were less flashy. This is the 
picture, index-wise, by store groups: 


April March Ap» 
1948 1948 1947 
Apparel 292 293 
NS ES el . 25 5 249 
Eating-drinking ..... 4 414 
332 
Filling station .. 200 
Gen. merchandise .......... 265 $3 245 


Other 











Borrowed Umbrellas Are Also Free Ads 


The umbrellas have “Shillito’s” lettered 
across them in big letters, so customers 
carrying them are walking ads for the store. 
The management says that rainy-day sales 
have definitely improved since the um- 
brellas were added. 


To boost rainy-day sales, Shillito’s depart- 
ment store in Cincinnati offers free um- 
brella service between its main store and 
garage across the street. Customers borrow 
an umbrella from the stand and replace it 
in a similar rack after crossing the street. 
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BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE’S Carteret (N. J.) Village would cost far more today 


Insurers Wary of Housing 


Afraid they can’t get a satisfactory yield, say life insurance 
companies, because of current high building costs. Hence, many 
new rental projects are being shelved. 


The nation’s “Mr. Blandings”’ aren't 

the only ones who have been bothered 
by the high cost of home building re- 
cently. Even the well-heeled life insur- 
ance companies are shelving—at least 
temporarily—plans for many arge-scale 
rental-housing projects. 
e Big Factor—That’s bad news. The life 
insurance trade has been a big factor in 
the battle to relieve the serious postwar 
shortage of housing. Its housing projects 
have been the largest direct contribution 
that frantic home-seekers have received 
from any single private source. 

At the beginning of 1948, for ex- 
ample, there were some 100,000 persons 
living in rental housing projects built 
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and operated by life insurance com- 
panies. And similar developments for 
another 100,000 people were then be- 
ing built. More than $400-million of 
life company assets had already been 
invested, or were earmarked for invest- 
ment, in such projects. Two-thirds of 
this investment represented postwar 
building. 

e Survey—For a time, at least, such ac- 
tivity is due to decline sharply. Here's 
a birds-eve view of what’s immediately 
ahead, as reported last week by the 
Institute of Life Insurance: 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. has 
no plans for building any new hous- 


OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC 
TRAVELLING 


|NORTHERN 


SERVE 
PROCESSING LINES 
FASTER 


Full value of new, expensive, more 
productive equipment is also depend- 
ent upon faster material handling 
equipment. Production lines should 
always have enough to work with— 
and on time! 

During the past 50 years many 
thousands of Northern Cranes have 
become standard equipment with 
many customer companies. One 
customer alone has repeat ordered 
682 Cranes over a period of years. 
They range in capacity from 1 to 


100 tons. 
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NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
2615 ATWATER ST. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


























This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
20,000,000 Shares 


Playboy Motor Car Corporation 


COMMON STOCK 


Price $1.00 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned, or from any other 
broker or dealer participating in this issue, who is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc., only in States in which such persons are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


TELLIER & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
DIasy 4-4500 


May 27, 1948 





























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE 


$30,000,000 


National Dairy Products Corporation 
3% Debentures due 1970 





Price 102% and accrued interest 





A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Union Securities Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


May 27, 1948. 
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ing units. Metropolitan has long beci 
the trade’s leader in the housing field 
But its only present activity is th 
completion of projects already started 


PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. ha 
shelved an ambitious plan for large 
scale entry into the field. Back in 
1946 it made a nationwide survey ot 
housing needs, with the idea of in 
vesting some $100-million in moder 
ate-rental developments. Thus far, 
only $5-million of this has been 
spent; only two small projects arc 
under way. 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY has 
decided to postpone indefinitely con- 
struction of a 1,000-apartment project 
in New York City, for which it has 
already bought the land. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. is con- 
sidering eventual expansion of its in 
vestment in housing projects. All such 
plans are still in the paper stage, how 
ever—except one project where rentals 
will run as high as $50 monthly pe: 
room. Otherwise, its only activity is 
completing housing projects alread, 
started. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 

New York, other member of the trade’s 
“Big Five,” is also determined to main- 
tain a hands off policy. So are a long list 
of smaller life companies. 
e New Law—Take, for example, the 
Pennsylvania life companies. That state 
only recently passed a law which permits 
its native life insurers, like those in 
New York, to invest up to 10% of their 
assets in housing. So far, not one com- 
pany has taken real advantage of the 
new law. 

Philadelphia’s Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Pennsylvania’s largest life 
company, does intend to enter the field 
eventually. But John A. Stevenson, its 
president, recently bluntly said that his 
company won’t build any housing proj- 
ects until prices slide off “20% to 
33%.” 

Another Philadelphia company is re- 

ported to have considered more than 30 
sites for housing projects. It has already 
bought land on which it plans to build 
a 1,000- apartment project eventually. 
But it is going to do nothing until build- 
ing costs come down. 
e Social Obligation—No one today is 
more aware of the social need for new 
housing than the life companies. ‘They 
know, too, that as the country’s largest 
accumulators of savings (BW —May 22 
’48,p89) they have an obligation to the 
national economy, as well as to their 
vast army of policyholders. And the 
sharp drop in the rate of return on in- 
vestments in recent years has warned 
the industry that it badly needs to 
broaden the sources of its income. 

Housing projects, however, are only 
one phase of its activity in the field of 
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real estate. Since V-J Day, for instance, 
it has loaned more money on home- 
building mortgages than all federal, 
state, and municipal bureaus combined. 
Through G.I. mortgages alone, homes 
for at least 500,000 persons have been 
financed by the insurance companies. 
e New High—As a result, life insurers’ 
mortgage holdings recently totaled more 
than $8.1-billion—a new high. And the 
companies still have substantial addi- 
tional funds available for such invest- 
ments. 

Thus, the life insurance industry is 

convinced that its contribution to hous- 
ing has gone far enough. Any further 
steps at this time are too risky. 
e Minimum Yield Required—Any insur- 
ance company investment must promise 
a definite minimum yield; the amount 
depends on the safety of the principal. 
Housing projects must offer reasonable 
assurance of at least 34% to 44% vearlv 
—over and above 2% annual amortiza- 
tion of principal. 

A year or two ago, this assurance was 
present. But it has been evaporating 
rapidly. Because of today’s high costs, 
much higher rentals than those usually 
charged must now be assessed to assure 
the required rate of return. And the 
life trade doubts that it will be able to 








RAILROAD COLONEL 


Gustav Metzman, president of New York 
Central R.R., took time out from his road’s 
annual stockholders’ meeting last week to 
show a model of one of the Central’s car 
purchases to a company shareholder. Dur- 
ing the meeting, Metzman reported that his 
company’s deficit for the first four months 
of 1948 exceeded that of last year—because 
of severe weather and the coal strike. But 
he expects full 1948 earnings to top those 
of 1947. Metzman wears his colonel’s 
“eagles” as Army director of eastern railroads 
during the period of government seizure 
(BW—May15’48,p20). 
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HOW TO STOP OFFICE NOISE 


This office will be more efficient glare. And it can be repainted 
tomorrow. The new ceiling of again and again withcut notice- 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone® will able loss of acoustical efficiency. 
eliminate distracting noise and Armstrong’ Cushiontone is 
reduce costly employee errors moderate in cost. Ask your 
that result from  it—typing contractor for an estimate. 


errors — accounting  errors— 


‘ : T « 
errors in judgment. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What 


to do about Office Noise.” It gives 


This familiar acoustical fiber- all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
board is adding to the efficiency pany, Acoustical Department, 4806 
of up-to-date businesses every- Walnut Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


where. The 484 deep fibrous 
holes in every 12” square of 
Cushiontone absorb up to 75% 
of the sound that reaches them. 
The white painted surface of 
Cushiontone provides good 
light reflection, without 
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ARMSTRONG'S ¢ CUSHIONTONE 
Al 
Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphait Tile 
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SAVE on 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK SERVICE 





Service industrial trucks twice as fast 
with this Globe Lift. Raises trucks UP where 
workmen can inspect, lubricate, or repair, 
doing better work, at lower cost, Installs 
anywhere. Recesses level with floor. Write 
today for illustrated Bulletin BW-4. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphic 18, Pa, Des Moines 6, lowa 
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LIFTS cid ELEVATORS 


HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the new 1948 
treasury of 
“NEW P ODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 





This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers, Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
Mercato track of new profit sources. 


Journal of f NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the next 78% issues plus my copy 
of “New Products and Services... Check 
for $5 is enclosed. 





Name 
Address 





City. Zone No State 
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maintain such inflated rental levels over 
the long term. 

¢ Equitable’s Problem—As a case study, 
look at one of Equitable Life’s housing 
projects: 

This $10-million development is 

composed of }1 buildings housing 1,200 
families. Planned just before the war, 
it finally had to be built approximately 
one-third at a time. One section was 
completed in 1942, another in 1946, the 
last in 1947, 
e Rising Rents—When the first set of 
buildings was put up, Equitable was able 
to assure the proper rate of return with 
a monthly rental of around $15 a room. 
But rents for the second group had to 
be upped to around $18; and rentals for 
the last section had to be raised to a 
$24 level. 

It’s true that: (1) Even the $24 rate 
can’t be matched now in the neighbor- 
hood; (2) occupancy of the project has 
been 100% since its erection; and (3) 





there is a long waiting list of would-b, 
tenants. 

e Dark Future—Nevertheless, three set 
of rentals for virtually identical living 
quarters now prevail in the same project 
And this state of affairs does not bod 
well for the project’s future status as an 
investment. 

What will happen when it’s no longe: 
hard to find apartments? Certainly the 
tenants in the $24 and $18 apartments 
will no longer pay such “discriminatory” 
rates willingly. ‘The result could well be 
a drop in Equitable’s investment return 
e Pioneer—F'irst of the life companies to 
enter the rental-housing field was Metro- 
politan. Back in 1922-23 it erected in 
the Queens section of New York Cit) 
three groups of low-rental apartment 
houses costing around $7.4-million. 

That project was entered into with 
the idea that it would earn Metropoli 
tan a profit. But it was also, in effect, 
public service performed to relieve a 








In the current bull market, utility 
stocks as a group have gone up only 
13% so far. That’s only half as big 
a gain as the industrials and rails 
have made. The utilities’ relatively 
slow rise reflects deep-seated fears 
of many investors over the nearby 
trend of the electric industry’s earn- 
ings. 

The power companies, unlike a 
lot of others, aren’t in a profit boom 
—even though power output is 
climbing up and up to new peaks. 
and fuel costs, the 


*12 months ending Mar. 31. 





Utility Profits Lag Behind Revenues 


Reason: wages 
————Gross Revenue————_ ——— Net Income-———_—_~. 
1939 *1947 *1948 1939 *1047 *1948 
Arkansas Power & Light.... $9,687 $16,693 $19,841 $1,256 $3,028 $3,136 
Birmingham Electric........ 7,773 13,485 14,456 624 1,409 790 
Commonwealth Edison.... 145,873 200,837 224,544 25,415 = ,127 26,586 
te onsolide ited Edison of N. Y . 251,171 277,686 300,950 36,428 30,217 34,258 
Consol. Gas, El. Lt. & Power. 36,585 58,055 65,705 6,805 “7 445 6,757 
Consumers Power.......... 40,507 72,731 81,603 9,675 14,388 14,078 
Delaware Power & Light.... 5,792 13,935 15,943 1,487 2,247 2,118 
Portrait FeGiGON |. x sa 0s veces 59,610 95,205 110,359 9,640 11,086 10,812 
Florida Power & Light...... 15,385 26,554 31,465 1,510 4,253 3,617 
GeOryia POWER: vice eae 31,395 54,180 60,180 4,984 6,784 6,143 
Indianapolis Power & Light. 11,828 19,217 21,865 2,211 3,361 3,342 
Iowa Public Service. 4915 8282 9,896 686 1,210 1,134 
Jersey Central Power & L ight 12,400 18,281 20,280 2,235 2,510 2,130 
Kansas Power & Light...... 10,350 19,188 21,785 2,502 3,616 3,269 
Louisiana Power & Light.... 7,645 14,032 16,207 1,047 1,969 1,921 
Mississippi Power.......... 3,672 6,583 7,481 516 1,461 1,395 
Northern States Power...... 37,728 57,130 63,698 5,929 8,199 8,012 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric... 13,673 18,680 20,921 2,779 3,727 3,636 
Pacific Gas & Electric. : 107,175 171,197 189,932 25,677 24,502 24,535 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 39,258 54,684 60,391 8,775 7,163 7,164 
Public Service of N. H...... 6,461 A11,186 A12,478 1,247 A2,158 A1,633 
Public Service of N. J....... 133,899 197,214 209,438 25,723 23,278 18,009 
So. California Edison. . 46,245 76,504 90,290 12,670 11,066 9,795 
So. Carolina Power......... 3,639 8,036 8,632 408 898 731 
Wisconsin Public Service... .. 9191 14,819 16658 1,648 2,300 1,707 


A—12 months ending Apr. 30. 


principal operating expenses, are 
rocketing too. Their rise has more 
than offset sharp gains in revenues 
and cuts in fixed charges. And regu- 
lation makes it hard to raise rates. 

In 1947 the utilities’ net profit 
came to less than 17¢ of each $1 
of gross revenues. In 1946, net 
profit was 19.4¢ of each dollar; in 
1939, 24¢. What this adds up to 
is shown in the sampling below of 
comparative gross and net income 
for several utility concerns (figures 
in thousands of dollars): 
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STEP UP THE HORSEPOWER 


FASTER-MOVING assembly lines .. . 
higher output machinery ... long traveling, 
heavier payload transportation — all are con- 
stantly demanding increased horsepower. New 
machine design and mechanical advancements 
can step up horsepower, but it’s largely up to 
modern lubrication techniques to prevent loss of 
power. 

Keeping up to the minute on lubrication and 
lubrication technique is one of the jobs of Cities 
Service research. Every day tougher and more 
exacting requirements are studied in Cities Serv- 
ice laboratories. The results: new products—bet- 





ter products—products that step up horsepower 
or ease production problems. 

This research experience is solidly behind 
every Cities Service lubrication engineer. It 
stands him in good stead when making on-the- 
spot analysis of your lubrication requirements. 
His recommendations are then based on first 
hand knowledge plus the support of the latest 
scientific developments. Why not talk over your 
plant requirements with one of these specialists. 
It will cost you nothing and may bring you sub- 
stantial savings. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 


pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room132,N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


CITIES G) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


7 


¢ 


LISTEN TO CITIES SERVICE “BAND OF AMERICA” EVERY FRIDAY ON NBC 8:00 P.M. (E.D.S.T.) 
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Smoother materials-flow 
@ IN THE PLANT 
@® FROM BUILDING TO BUILDING 
® THROUGHOUT PLANT YARDS! 





Gives you the cost-cutting advantages of lift truck 
handling not only in your plant, but throughout 
plant yards as well. Easily handles capacity 
loads over all surfaces, in any weather. 


Series 5 is engineered to give you the maximum 
benefits of pneumatic tires, based on ROSS’ ex- 
perience as pioneer exclusive manufacturer of 
pneumatic-tired lift trucks. 


Series 5's cushioned ride eliminates driver-fatigue, 
protects loads from damage, minimizes costly 
wear and tear on floors, docks, roadways. . . 


These advantages, plus Series 5’s revolutionary 
tower design which permits 78% better visibil- 
ity, are but a few of the reasons why it will pay 
you to investigate ROSS Series 5 Lift Trucks for 
your operations. Get all the facts. 





i 


. Te THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches ond Distribvtors throughout the World 











postwar housing shortage—a shortage s 
severe that for the first time in histor 
state laws were passed permitting lif 
companies to invest assets in housing 
Metropolitan actually embarked on th 
project at the request of authorities. 

This project was planned to assur 

Metropolitan a return of 6% on its in- 
vestment after amortization. And it has 
done just that—despite the rise in oper- 
ating costs and taxes since 1932 (the 
project was tax-free until then), and 
initial rents of only $9 a room. 
e Parkchester—Fifteen years after this 
pioneering project, Metropolitan started 
its famous Parkchester project in the 
Bronx (picture, page 81). This occupies 
129 acres, only 27% of which are built 
up; it has 51 buildings of 7 to 13 stories 
with a total of 12,273 apartments; it rep- 
resents an investment of around $50- 
million. Since its opening in 1941 this 
project, the largest housing development 
yet built or planned, has enjoyed 100% 
occupancy at rentals averaging about 
$14 a room, including utilities. So far 
Metropolitan has earned around 4% 
annually on its investment, after taxes 
and amortization. 

Since then, Metropolitan has built 
several other projects. It is now com- 
pleting three gigantic moderate-rental 
slum-clearance developments in Man- 
hattan. Together these will represent an 
investment of $130-million, on which 
the company expects a gross return of 
6% and a net return of 34% to 4%. 
In addition, projects in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, containing 5,000 apart- 
ments and costing some $75-million, 
will be completed this year. When all 
present projects are finished, says Metro- 
politan, it will have an investment of 
over $300-million in housing, giving 
shelter to some 130,000 persons. 

e Slum-Clearance—Prudential Life was 
the first insurer to enter the sluin-clear- 
ance field. Back in 1931 it completed a 
development housing 1,500 people 
which replaced a large section of one 
of the most congested—and blighted— 
sections of its home city, Newark, N. J. 
This has proved a profitable investment 
as well as a needed social job. Pruden- 
tial now realizes close to 4% annually, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reports. 

New York Life is now completing a 
$30-million development in Flushing, 
Long Island. It will be the third largest 
of all life insurance company housing 
developments, ranking behind the 
Metropolitan’s two big projects. It will 
be a community of 10,000 people with 
its own shopping, theater, and recrea- 
tional centers. 

e Small-Company Leader—None of the 
Big Five, however, is as yet as fully in- 
vested in the field of housing as the 
Bankers’ National Life Insurance Co. of 
Montclair, N. J. That smaller company 
has more than 3% of its $23-million 
of assets in housing projects. It has 
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specialized in the “village” type of de- 
velopment (picture, page 81). 

Two insurance companies have found 
a way to help out the housing situation, 
at a profit, without sinking any of their 
funds in long-term projects. California- 
Western States Insurance Co. has built 
100 houses, and sold them to home 
seekers. Continental Life Insurance Co. 
has built and sold 191 homes at a price 


of $10,000 each. 


Playboy Financing 

Stock finally offered to 
public, under “speculative” label. 
Proceeds will help company 
crash automotive field. 


The Playboy Motor Car Corp. (BW— 

Dec.6'47,p44), dream-child of used-car 
dealer Lou Horwitz, is at last taking on 
solid shape. It has reached the point 
where it can seek from the general pub- 
lic the cash it needs to crash the highly 
competitive automotive field. 
e On Sale—Last week the Securities & 
Exchange Commission allowed the Play- 
boy stock registration statement to be- 
come effective. It was originally filed 
last February. And since last Thursday, 
Tellier & Co., underwniting house, has 
been offering 20-million shares of com- 
mon for public subscription. Price: $1 
each. 

Before SEC released the new shares, 
it required several amendments that ma- 


BANK GOES TO FARMER 


The National Provincial Bank of Great Brit- 
ain is taking its offices to its customers. 
This cashier’s-cage-in-a-trailer will soon be 
touring the British countryside so that 
farmers can make their deposits on the spot 


—thus save precious petrol for other trips. 
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Incomplete Coverage 


7, No Insurance Program 
\ designed to protect and 
conserve assets is complete 
without Credit Insurance. 


BT i | 


IS YOUR BUSINESS PROTECTED 
AGAINST THIS GROWING DANGER? 





| gone ARE ENDANGERED by mounting credit losses. If you realize that 
your accounts receivable are important assets at a// times . . . subject 
to risk at all times ... should be protected at a// times... your first thought 


should be ‘“twhat can I do about it?” 


You can send for our book,“HOW by American Credit Insurance... 





TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY.” It 
may help solve your credit problems 
...and prevent an excessive number 
of delinquent accounts. It not only 
gives you essential facts about 
American Credit Insurance but 
tells you other facts which should 
be helpful in setting a sound credit 
policy. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers... 
from coast to coast... in over 150 
lines of business .. . are protected 


a 
AMERICAN 
 Creoit INOEMNITY 

Fe | 


which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped .. . pays you when 


your customers can’t. 


Phone the American 
Credit office in your 
city or write American 
Credit Indemnity Co. | 
of New York, Dept. 42, 
Baltimore 2, Md., for 
a copy of “How to Plan 
Credit Policy.” 


BA DPA AAS 


PRESIDENT 


merican 


(3 redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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How to 
organize, operate and control ‘) 
a product-design 
engineering department 








Here is a book that will show you tested methods to facilitate 
ese pe and reduce costs in your engineering department. 

esigned tO minimize paperwork without sacrificing control, 
this k outlines the basic functions necessary to all successful 
engineering departments, large and small. These fundamentals 
are discussed in full to clearly point the way to smoother 
operation, higher production and greater economy in your 


organization. 


ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 


AND METHODS 


by JAMES E. THOMPSON 


Senior Industrial Engineer, Parkhurst and Company 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and Management Series 


15 Helpful 
Chapters: 
. Organization 
Operation 
. Personnel 
. Cost Control 
. Planning 
§. Standards 
. Drawing and Re- 
port Numbering 
*. Drawing Forms 
and Title Blocks 
9. Drawing Release 
. Drawing Print 
Control 
Advance Engi- 
neering Informa- 
tion 
12. Drawing Changes 
3. Technical 
Services 
. General Services 
5. Fundamentals of 
Engineering 
Management 


337 Pages, 6x 9, $4.00 


This practical guide analyzes each step of procedure used by successful engineer- 
ing departments to handle prime functions and establish basic control. In its 
fifteen chapters you are led through a complete study of your problems relative 
tO Organization, personnel, 
cost control, drawings, 10 Days FREE Examination—Mail Coupon 
—_ numbering, catalog- SR Rage eke er ee a 
Ae control and many | McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
et important subjects. | Send me Thompson's ENGINEERING ORGANIZA- 
Ic oxplaias methods found ! TION AND METHODS for 10 days’ examination 
superior in delegating au- H 
thority, apportioning du- H 
ties and avoiding overlap- 
ping between _ sections. 
Over 150 charts and dia- 
grams assist you in under- 
standing the methods 
described. The informa- Company 
tion in this book applied Postion of ; 
to your organization will $4.80 in Canada: order from McGraw-Hill a. “of 
resule in maximum effici- Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, 1.) 
ency and cost reduction. : 


on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, plus a 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Post 
age paid on cash orders.) 





terially amplified the company’s origin: 
prospectus, SEC required, too, that th: 
offering be labeled “speculative.” 

Tellier & Co. is selling the new stoc} 
merely as an agent for Playboy on « 
“when, as, and if issued” basis. Anc 
if the company’s net proceeds from th« 
sale do not reach $8.5-million, no sale: 
of stock will be consummated, and the 
transaction will be called off. 

Playboy is issuing the stock for the 
first two installments on the plant at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., that it is buying 
from the War Assets Administration: 
to rearrange and recondition the plant; 
for equipment, and for working capital. 
e Production—Once Horwitz had hoped 
that his car would be in quantity pro- 
duction by May 1947. Actual output so 
far: some 40 pilot cars for tests and dis- 
plays. For a time, when the plant gets 
going, the company plans to make on) 
one model—a 4-cylinder, 3-passenger 2- 
door, 1-seat, convertible coupe with a 
90-in. wheel base; weight will be a bit 
over 2,000 Ib. The car will sell “in the 
$1,000 class;’’ earlier Horwitz had 
hoped to sell it at around $950 f. 0. b. 
Buffalo. 

When, as, and if the new plant is set 
up, it will be geared to an annual pro- 
duction of 100,000 cars, on a one-shift 
basis. It will be doing mostly an assem- 
bly job since over 70% of the car—in- 
cluding engine, engine accessories, 
clutch, transmission and other parts— 
will be bought from outside suppliers. 
Playboy itself will make only the basic 
body and frame, bumpers, doors, trim, 
gas tank, and the like, according to cur- 
rent plans. 

e Distribution—Up to recently the Play- 
boy company had granted some 220 
franchises to dealers and about 15 to 
distributors. Before it’s through, it 
hopes to sell 800 to 900 dealer fran- 


chises. 


GOOD FISHING 


‘Treasure recovered from the floor of 
the sea by ship salvagers isn’t always 
confined to what went down. Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co. of San Francisco, 
chief underwriter in a recent sinking, 
made a big haul in institutional promo- 
tion from its salvage work. 

Last summer, the merchant ship Dia- 
mond Knot sank in Puget Sound with 
$3.5-million of canned salmon in its 
hold. Close to 100,000 cases, worth 
upwards of $2-million, were siphoned 
through holes cut in the side of the 
vessel (BW—Oct.11"47,p47). 

Sensing the drama—and the publicity 
value—in this battle against the sea, Fire- 
man’s Fund recorded the salvage opera- 
tion on still and motion-picture film. 
The results: a 32-page booklet in color, 
and a 30-min. sound movie. The com- 
pany is circulating them among marine 
insurance people on the Pacific Coast. 
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“We've Learned New Skills in the MIDDLE SOUTH” 





War-time industries proved the 
values to be found in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. Rich 
raw resources. Low-cost transpor- 
tation. Intelligent, loyal workers— 
97% of them native-born. Industry 
taught our people new skills. Now 
peace-time industries, rapidly ex- 
panding, make use of those skills 
and keep individual income high. 
Actually, individual income in the 
Middle South has been growing 
faster than the nation’s as a whole. 
These charts show it: 


TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS 
TO INDIVIDUALS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 


MIDDLE _ 
SOUTH 
145%  US_143% 





BANK DEPOSITS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 


IDOLE 
meet _2an 


— 
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Many Sources 
Make Us Prosperous 


Gateway 


from the world’s richest valley 
to the rest of the globe 





The Middle South produces: 


54% OF U.S. RICE 

10% OF U.S. SALT 

25% OF U.S. SWEET POTATOES 
74% OF U.S. SUGAR CANE 
34% OF U.S. COTTON SEED 
70% OF U.S. TUNG NUTS 

36% OF U.S. BARITE 

93% OF U.S. BAUXITE 

10% OF U.S. CRUDE PETROLEUM 
12% OF U.S. NATURAL GAS 
31% OF U.S. SULPHUR 

11% OF U.S. LUMBER 





True American-Land 





Our People Enjoy Life 





Lakes, streams and Gulf provide 
water sports all year. There’s good 
hunting and fishing practically “in 
your backyard.” We enjoy living, 
we get along well together. That 
means more interest in our jobs, 


greater loyalty, higher efficiency. 


The four electric service companies 
(listed below) are good examples of 
our American system at work for 
all the people. They are intercon- 
nected to insure a constant supply 
of low-cost, dependable electricity. 
They provide power for profitable 
industry and commerce, progressive 
farming, and better living in the 
areas they serve, 




















For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
Mississippi POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 


New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans 9, La. 

















MICRO 
Ps °° S The i 


improve 


electrically 
operated equipment 


MICRO precision switches are used to con- 
tol temperature, make equipment auto- 
matic, limit machine operation, and pro- 
vide safety features. Product improvement 
is made possible by the addition of one or 
more MICRO precision switches. Write for 
complete descriptive catalog 


"NAN 


MICRGMSswiITCH 


A DIVIBION OF FIRST INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Harter posture seating pays dividends in office 
efficiency. Employees work better because they 
feel better when seated in erect posture. 
Every Harter posture chair is fully adjustable 
to the individual requirements of its user. Ad- 
justments of seat and back are made quickly 
and easily with hand-wheel controls —no 
wrenches or tools of any kind. Other Harter 
features include foam rubber cushions, curved- 
to-ftt back rest, attractive, durable upholstery. 
Ask your helpful Harter dealer to show you 
Harter’s full line of posture chairs for all office 
workers. Write for free literature. Harter Cor- 


poration, 206 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 


GW HARTER 


POSTURE CHAIRS » STEEL CHAIRS 
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THE MARKETS 





How Commodity Prices Stand Now 


January 


High 
NTS» SOSRERET Mig ea 7 aA ape amr NEE $ .888 $ 


PRIMARY SPOT MARKET 


Cocoa beans, Ib 
Coffee, Ib 
Copper, Ib 
Corn, bu 
Cotton, Ib 


Print cloth, yd 
Rosin, 100 Ib 


Rubber, Ib 
Steel scrap, ton 


Steers, 100 Ib 


This 
Week 

-799 
.380 
.270 
.214 

2.360 
378 


% Los: 

Recover 
39.5° 
45.9 
100.0 


Feb.-May 
Low 
741 $ 
312 
.260 
.214 
1.975 
314 


46.2 
142.2 
132.3 


62.4 
44.9 


-350 
290 
24.500 
233 30.5 
190 none 
7.460 32.1 


327 
.232 
20.875 
.208 
190 
6.760 


94.3 
80.0 


195 .228 
38.290 39.250 
26.500 32.750 108.7 

.050 052 15.4 

128 132 2.7 

2.295 2.325 3.9 


Spot Prices Get Jumbled 


Strange spreads develop as rallies reduce February losses. 
Corn tops wheat so farmers are selling porkers to save feed. That— 
plus strong cotton — upsets lard-cottonseed oil ratio. 


While Wall Street is trying to decide 
whether its new bull market in stocks 
is a boom or a booby trap, it might pay 
a businessman to take a good look at 
what has been happening in commodi- 
ties. 

Prices generally have been firming up 
lately. A number of spot commodities 
now have erased a)l or most of their 
February losses. 

These price movements have been 
highly selective, though (table above); 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 

Industrial 165.0 162.5 153.0 141.7 
Railroad. 50.8 51.0 48.5 39.1 
Utility... 73.5 73.4 69.8 72.0 


Bonds 
Industrial 120.5 120.6 129.3 123.1 
Railroad. 108.1 107.9 106.8 107.0 
Utility .. 118.1 128.6 118.7 112.6 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp, 











as a result, there have been some dras 
tic changes in the differentials between 
prices of related commodities, 

e Corn-Wheat Mixup—Corn, which led 
the break in the grain market, has now 
recovered almost half its loss. Wheat 
has come back less than 4%. 

This is a clear case of statistics finall\ 
catching up with the market. The 
thing that touched off the break in 
grains was the improvement in the out- 
look for wheat, both in this country 
and abroad. But this in no way relieved 
the pinch in current corn supplies. 
Hence, it didn’t make sense for the 
market to knock corn down more than 
wheat. 

Recent price changes have straight- 
ened out this inconsistency. But in 
the process, they have created a new 
anomally. Spot corn now sells for about 
$2.36 a bu. Spot wheat is going in the 
neighborhood of $2.32. Thus, corn, 
which is principally an animal feed, 
costs more than wheat, a staple in hu 
man diet. 

e Hogs Hit—With pigs eating more ex- 


pensively than their masters, many farm- 
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2rs are reluctant to keep on feeding the 
porkers. ‘This is one of the main rea- 
sons for the heavy run of hogs to market 
since the end of the packinghouse 
strike. And the big marketings help ex- 
plain why the price of hogs has recov- 
ered only +5% of its loss at a time when 
steer prices have topped all previous 
highs. 

e Cottonseed Oil vs. Lard—Heavy 
slaughter of hogs also has played a part 
in upsetting the relation between the 
price of lard and the price of cotton- 
seed oil. ‘These two commodities are 
highly competitive. In ordinary times 
lard sells only a couple of cents under 
cottonseed oil. 

But since February, lard has recov- 
ered only 30% of its loss. Cottonseed 
oil, carried along by the rapid rise in the 
cotton market, has wiped out all its 
loss and topped the January high by 3¢. 
This opens up a gap of almost 12¢ be- 
tween the two competing commodi- 
ties. 

e Cotton-Print Cloth Tangle—The list 
of contradictions doesn’t end _ there. 
Take cotton prices and print cloth, for 
instance. Cotton has been the star per- 
former in commodity markets this 
spring. It dipped only slightly in the 
big break and then came back fast. 
It now is selling around 38¢ a Ib. against 
36¢ in January. All the while, print 
cloth—the same cotton in fabricated 
form—has_ been slipping downward. 
The 64x60 construction was 28¢ a yard 
in January. Now it’s down to 19¢, with 
no signs of strengthening. 

e Confused Picture—Most markets de- 
velop inconsistencies during a major 
spill and then straighten them out in 
the period of consolidation that follows. 
This market seems to be reversing the 
process. The longer it takes in making 
adjustments the more balled up it gets. 


New Securities Find Market 


l'rading in listed markets has given 

a nice lift to new issues. Not, however, 
that new flotations have picked up in 
popularity like the rejuvenated stock 
market; volume in May was 23% be- 
low a year ago and only 41% of the 
same month in 1946. 
e Looking Up—Still, Wall Street is tak- 
ing heart from investors’ greater recep- 
tivity to new issues. Institutional buy- 
ers, such as insurance companies, no 
longer shy away from one new bond 
offering after another. (Earlier this year 
it was always: “Go on; they're over- 
priced.) Blocks of new issues also are 
finding their way into bank portfolios 
again. 

One encouraging sign: Prices often 

move up to better levels than those at 
which the underwriters offered the se- 
curities (box). 
e Still Cautious—But caution isn’t being 
thrown to the winds. Investors are 
watching price; so are underwriters 
when they bid for new business. 

What the market wants most still is 

high-grade issues. Favored, too, are 
fixed-interest obligations maturing in 20 
years or less. Stock issues have been 
relatively few, with better-grade pre- 
ferreds getting most of the play. 
e Commons Are Coming—Nevertheless, 
stock flotations in May rose to the high- 
est total since July, 1947. And there 
are signs that some new common stock 
issues are being readied for sale. ‘The 
Securities & Exchange Commission has 
received more inquiries about this type 
than at any time since last fall. 

Even so, borrowers need not look 
for really “cheap” money. Preferred 
stocks need 4% to 5% yields to attract 
investors—and sometimes a conversion 
privilege to boot. 





Amount of 

O fF rina 

In Millions) BONDS 

$10 Bristol-Myers Co 3s, 1968........ 
45 Columbia Gas & Elec. * ‘s, 1973.. 
30 Cons. Nat. Gas 234s, 1968........ 
12 Gulf States Utilities 3s, 1978 

25 Mountain States T. & T. 3%, 

30 Nat'l Dairy Products 3s, 1970.... 
40 Ohio Power 3s, 

100 Southwest Bell Tel. 3's, 

25 Swift & Co. 2%s, 1973.......... 
14 Wisconsin Michigan Pow. 3s, 


Thousands 

of Shares) STOCKS 

13 Alleghany-Ludlum Steel $4.50 pfd. 
65 Oklahoma Gas & Elec. 54% pfd.. 
100 Pet Milk Co. 4%4%% 

200 Solvay American Corp. 4% pfd.... 
800 Southern Calif. Edison 4.56% pfd. 





How Recent New Issues Have Acted 


* Public offering price of unsubscribed portion of offering to 


Initial Offering Current Market 
Price Yield Price Vield 
2.97% $102.25 2.84% 
101.87 3.14 
101.00 2.66 


102.00 2.90 


$100.50 2 2 
101.25 3.18 
100.75 2.70 
101.75 2.91 
100.87 3.08 103.00 2.96 
102.00 2.88 102.87 2.82 
101.62 2.91 
194.50 2.91 


100.50 ? 84 


100.99 » 95 
102.50 3.01 


100.00 


100.87 .96 101.37 2.92 


$103,00* 37 $108.00 
104.00 5.05 105.25 


100.00 3 102.25 


100.00 101.12 


26.25 34 28.00 


stockholders. 
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SYNTHETIC 


$50,000,000 PLANT 
EXPANSIONS 


WITHIN 75 MILES OF 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Two of the world’s foremost producers of syn- 
thetic textiles—CELANESE and du PONT—will 
build and operate new plants 


Synthetic textile users and allied industry 
should begin now to investigate plant locations 
and facilities in the Columbia oreo 


@ ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


¢ BUILDING COSTS and 
FINANCING 


oy LABOR—SUPPLIES and 
APTITUDES 


RESOURCES 
Natural and Physical 


Write, Wire or Telephone 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B, P. O. Box 874 
Liberty Life Building 


Telephone 4-1026 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 























5,000,000 Youngsters 





Need Our Help Now 


THE BUMPER WARTIME crop of babies, about 
5,000,000 larger than the population experts ex- 
pected, is reaching school age. 

At school these youngsters should find a good 
education awaiting them. That is their most cher- 
ished American birthright. 

But unless something is done quickly, millions of 
these children will be cheated. They will crowd into 
classrooms already run on double shifts. They will 
move in with children who are now sitting two in 
a single seat. They will read germ-loaded books 


mangled by a generation of use by grimy hands. 


I 

So the continuing crisis in American education is 
given a new twist by unexpected pressure on school 
plant and equipment. 

The U.S. birthrate has jumped by leaps and bounds. 
Instead of declining in the ’40s, as the experts ex- 
pected it would, the rate climbed from 17.9 per 
thousand in 1940 to 21.5 in 1943. It jumped to 25.9 
in 1947, an increase of 45 percent since 1940. Result 
— by 1956 elementary school attendance in the United 
States is expected to jump from 18,200,000 to more 
than 23,400,000, an increase of about 5,200,000, or 
more than one-fourth. 

The rush has already begun. It will pick up speed 
next fall. 

Now, while this pressure has been building up, our 
public schools and their equipment have been running 
down — first through inevitable wartime neglect, then 
because inflation and material and labor shortages 


made it difficult to catch up. 
If we are, to give this bumper crop of youngsters 


the break they deserve—and reach the educational 
standards the nation needs—we must speedily do « 


major job of educational rehabilitation and expansion 


Il 

Some headway has been made in overcoming the 
teachers’ salary crisis. 

Teachers’ salaries are improving. Pay problems were 
driving good teachers away from their posts in droves 
not long ago. But in the year since the 57th editorial 
in this series emphasized that crisis, the average teach. 
er’s annual salary has increased about $300 — from 
$2250:to $2550. 

True, increases vary enormously from state to state 
and from town to town. In a few states the average 
increase has been $500; in some less than $100. But, 
for the nation as a whole, last year’s increase put teach- 
ers about even in the race with the cost of living. 
After taxes, their salaries have risen 68°, and the cost 
of living 67%, since 1939. In terms of pay increases, 
however, they are not nearly as well off as are indus- 
trial workers, whose average weekly wages after taxes 
have risen 108% since 1939. They are far behind 
farmers, whose net income is now four times what 
it was in 1939. And teachers had notoriously low 
salaries to start with. 

A great deal more needs to be done in raising salary 
standards to put our school system on a firm footing. 
There are still about 100,000 teachers, nearly 12% 
of all public school teachers, who hold temporary or 
emergency credentials. They cannot meet prevailing 
standards, and not very severe standards at that, for 


persons holding their posts. 


The salary crisis, however, is easing. 








Ill 


But now comes the new crisis in school buildings 





ind equipment. 





We would have been hard put to get our schools 





back into shape after years of wartime neglect — even 





without a booming birthrate complicating the prob- 





lem. Right now, 85% of all public school buildings 





zeed major remodeling to remove health and safety 





hazards. 





And we aren’t building enough new schools to keep 





up with current needs, to say nothing of catching up 





on those we were not able to build during the war 





vears. School construction expenditures for 1948 are 





estimated at $375 million — which is less than what 





was spent in 1939. With building costs twice as high 





as they were in 1939, that means we aren’t even hold- 





ing our own — we are falling further behind. 





And now comes the rush of war babies. 





IV 








We must Spend at least $11 billion on new schools 





and equipment in the next decade. 





Public and elementary schools must have $6.6 bil- 





lion. Equally important, another $4.4 billion must be 





invested in buildings and equipment in our ‘private 





schools, colleges and universities if they are to meet 





the demands which will be made upon them. The 





private school and the privately endowed university 





are doing their full share and doing it well. ‘The need 





for them is increasing. 





These figures cover only rockbottom needs for edu- 






cational plant and equipment. But statistics are a very 





restricted recorder of this crisis. 








You can see it better, I'm sure, in schools not ver) 
far from your home. There are schools with leaking 


roofs and outdoor toilets in our greatest cities. There 





are schools where students still use histories and geog- 





saphies copyrighted before 1920—books with no men- 
tion of World War I, the depression of the 1930's, the 
Russian Revolution or the rise of dictators. There are 












THIS IS THE 68rx OF THE SERIES. 





schools where modern methods of visual 





ount ess 
éaucation are com ple tely unknown. 

All of these conditions promise to get worse 
promptly — as that scheduled 5 million increase in the 


school population gets rolling. 


V 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company doc 
not indulge in lurid prose. It says after painstaking 
study of the educational crisis that: 

“Unless definite measures are taken immediately . . 
large numbers of American boys and girls will be 
deprived of an adequate education.” 

Currently we are deeply concerned about our mili 
tary defenses. We are taking, and I think nghtly, 
emergency measures to strengthen them. But we must 
regard our schools as a part of our national defense as 
vital as are our armed forces. ‘This is particularly true 


in these times of fifth columns and ideological warfare. 







If we are wise, we will raise our sights. We will 


give the continuing crisis in education the same 
urgent attention being given the more obvious but 


no more real crisis in national defense. 


Go to the school house in your neighborhood and 
discover what needs to be done to provide for the 
rising tide of young Americans. Ask your school board 
and your school administrators and teachers how you 
can help them. 

That is good citizenship. 

That 1s patriotism. 


‘That is our duty to the oncoming generation. 








President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
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Who'll Settle Next? 


Chrysler's 13¢ wage increase, in wake of G.M. settlement, 
opens door wide to further pay revisions. As anti-raise front cracks, 
big question is what steel and electrical manufacturing will do. 


When C.I.0.’s United Auto Work- 
ers O.K.'d a new wage pact with Chrys- 
ler Corp. this week, two facts were 
established: 

(1) The General Motors formula 
which links wages and living costs (page 
98) broke the back of a united manage- 
ment resistance to 1948 pay boosts. 

(2) G.M. didn’t devise the only for- 

mula possible for settling big employers’ 
third-round wage problems. 
e Chrysler Terms—Chrysier’s 75,000 
U.A.W. employees ended a_ 17-day 
strike by accepting a flat 13¢ increase 
in hourly pay. This raise—2¢ more than 
the immediate 11]1¢ increase won by 
G.M. unionists—wasn’t tied in any way 
to living-cost statistics. ‘The only way 
it can be changed—upward or down- 
ward—before Aug. 1, 1950, is through 
collective bargaining; company and 
union can reopen the wage clause one 
time each. If they don’t reach agree- 
ment on new wage schedules, the con- 
tract expires. 


The Chrysler terms are a flat rejec- 
tion of the G.M,.-U.A.W. “escalator” 
agreement. Chrysler locals supported 
a demand for a contract that wouldn’t 
“make workers slaves to statistics.” The 
position of U.A.W.’s left wing was that 
a living-cost pact violates ‘“‘a basic trade 
union principle . . . of not agreeing to 
cut wages.” 

e Ford Next—With two of three major 
contracts settled in the automotive 
industry, Ford Motor Co.’s proposal to 
cut wages became the target for all 
U.A.W., Union committeemen will de- 
mand, when the Ford meetings start 
June 14, that the company meet 
Chrysler’s 13¢ raise. 

e Big Question—The break in the auto- 
motive front makes this question the 
biggest one today: What will happen in 
electrical manufacturing and steel in- 
dustries now? 

G.M.’s third-round formula was ac- 
cepted by the company’s 40,000 elec- 
trical workers—represented by C.I.O.’s 





United Electrical, Radio & Machinc 
Workers. In common with others on 
the left, U.E. didn’t like the tieup t 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. But 
there wasn’t much choice if U.E. 
wanted to dodge a picket-line fight. 

The G.M. settlement seriously bat. 
tered the General Electric and est- 
inghouse “no-pay-increase” position. 
Lemuel R. Boulware, G.E.’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of labor relations, had 
been standing firm; he has resumed 
contract talks with U.E. 

Westinghouse was also forced to re- 

consider its forward position against 
wage increases. 
e G.E.’s Stand—G.E. has been the most 
outspoken exponent this year of a 
theory that a third-round raise should 
be avoided as inflationary. Boulware 
announced last week that G.E. was 
ready to “take another look” at its 1945 
wage policy. 

The reason: G.E. matches the “going 
rate” of wages in the 125 cities and 
towns where it has plants; the G.M. 
settlement will effect the industrial wage 
levels in many of those cities. 

Boulware is convinced that the G.M. 
formula would have “‘doubtful applica- 
tion” in the G.E.-U.E. relationship. 

As far as U.E. is concerned, G.E. 
doesn’t have to bargain on a G.M. 
pattern—but the union expects the com- 
pany to wind up with about the same 
cents-an-hour settlement. 

e Westinghouse Moves—Westinghouse 
took the initiative this week by offering 
employees a broad social security pro- 





Local’s No-Strike Vote Upsets U. A. W. Tradition 





























The interest in General Motors’ wage settlement 
(BW—May29'48,p96) has tended to overshadow some- 
thing else that happened at G.M. In the long run, this 
less-publicized development may prove to be of more 
significance than the wage pact itself. 

A fortnight ago—for perhaps the first time since the 
C.1.0. was organized—a large and strategic local union 
refused to O.K. a walkout to back up its negotiators. 
Since then, Business Week has been probing into the 
reason the Buick local of the United Auto Workers, 
with 15,500 members, voted 2-to-1 against a strike. 

e No Talking Point—Besides setting a precedent, this 
action was notable on several other counts. 

(1) It was not a matter of finding a company pro- 
posal satisfactory: Buick Local 599 had no offer from 
the employer. 

(2) Local 599 does not have the reputation of being 
more peaceful-minded than the average U.A.W. local. 
On its record, it is just about as militant as any other. 

(3) Factionalism—which explains much that hap- 
pens in U.A.W.—does not account for Local 599’s 
decision. Although 599 is a strongly anti-Reuther local 
but not under Communist domination, its rebellion 
does not appear to be a factional move. 

e Fed Up—Local 599 is Case Study No. 1 of a group 


of organized wage earners who are fed up on striking— 


and who have so expressed themselves. They registered 
their sentiments at the end of a noisy meeting at which 
Emil Mazey, U.A.W. secretary-treasurer, was often 
heckled by such cries as “We can’t afford to strike.” 

The overriding consideration was the fact that two 

years ago the Buick employees were unemployed for 
113 days in the long G.M. strike. They simply weren’t 
providing any blank check for that to happen again. 
And in U.A.W., rank-and-file expression is still free 
enough to permit such independence. 
e “Stab in Back”—It can be expected that U.A.W. will 
move quickly to mend the chink in its armor at Buick. 
Top-level officials in both the U.A.W. and the United 
Electrical, Radio, & Machine Workers (C.1.0.)—which 
got the same deal from G.M.—freely characterize the 
Buick vote as a “stab in the back.” They are convinced 
that a better settlement would have resulted from a 
solid union front authorizing a walkout. The U.A.W. 
leadership is saying: “We have an educational job to 
do up at Flint” (home of Local 599). Whether that’s 
a polite way of saying tighter contro] of the member- 
ship remains to be seen. 

Now, one swallow doesn’t make a summer. But it’s 
clear that an important body of experienced unionists 
has had enough of strikes. That’s something which 
neither unions nor employers can afford to overlook. 
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4 common conditions 
where *WOLMANIZED ‘ian LUMBER 
protects against DECAY and TERMITES 


Wherever moisture is cond d in wood be- 

cause of concrete or masonry contact, as with 

sills, sieepers, door and window bucks, wall 
plates"and columns. 





When wood is used in or near the ground 

subject to attack by decay and termites, such 

as foundations, joists, fences, telephone poles 
and guard rails, 


LASTS FOR 


Where outdoor structures are exposed to 


ground moisture, rain and snow, such as sta- 
dium seats, boardwalks, loading piers, coal 
trestles, railroad structures. 


Where steam, vapor and dampness from in- 

dustrial processes are prevalent, such as pro- 

cess moisture, refrigeration, air conditioning 
and humidification. 


DECADES 


Imagine the saving in maintenance which you could realize by using 
lumber which is protected against wood-decay and termites. “Wolman- 
ized” pressure-treated lumber offers you just such protection—J/asts 
from 3 to 5 times as long as ordinary wood. 


Actual service records prove it. 


Best of all, the extra cost of this 


pressure-treated lumber is less than the cost of labor alone in replacing 


prematurely failing, untreated wood. 

Wolmanized lumber is pressure- 
treated with salts which kill decay 
fungi and termites. Clean, odorless, 
paintable and non-corrosive to 
metals. For lower maintenance 
costs—sounder buildings—use 
Wolmanized lumber in your build- 
ing program. 





| WOLMANIZED | 


Geo. U.S. Pet. OF gm, 


*Registered Trade Mark 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 





Learn more about this money saving 
pressure-treated lumber 


Get all the facts and 
figures on how 
Wolmanized pres- 
sure treated lumber 
resists decay and 
termites. 


Write today for 
this new booklet. 











General Offices: 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, lilinois 


Boston 9 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


San Francisco § 


Washington § 


Los Angeles 15 
New York 17 





gram—apparently hoping to take som 
of the heat off the 1948 wage issue. 

It offered plans for pensions and fi 

insurance covering death, sickness, acci 
dents, surgical costs, and hospitaliza 
tion. The program would be paid fo 
jointly by Westinghouse and its em 
ployees—with the company — shar 
amounting to 6¢ to 8¢ an hour for eacl 
of 106,000 employees. 
e Big Steel, Too—U. S. Steel Corp. wa: 
also left in an exposed position afte: 
G.M. and Chrysler settlements. It, too, 
is preparing to offset refusal to bargain 
on wages with willingness to bargain on 
a social security plan. Philip Murray’s 
United Steelworkers of America has 
asked the company for a 94¢-an-hour 
social security program; the company 
has offered one costing about 24¢ an 
hour for each of its employees. Nego 
tiations on these social security plans 
are scheduled to begin next week. 
Wages aren’t supposed to be brought 
up, since the company hasn’t any legal 
obligation to talk about wage terms with 
the union again until April, 1949. 

But labor observers in Pittsburgh 
aren’t sure that wages won’t be consid 
ered unofficially. When U. S. ‘Steel 
flatly rejected a third-round boost, it 
announced that if prices weren’t 
checked “then in fairness to our em- 
ployees and to our stockholders we will 
have to consider at some later date the 
adequacy of both wages and_ steel 
prices.” That could be the way out if 
Big Steel finds its position untenable. 
e Other Industries—F'or most wage ne 
gotiators who came to agreements after 
the G.M. and Chrysler settlements, the 
cents-an-hour range of the pacemakers 
seemed more important than the for- 
mulas. The followers were closing at 
around 12¢—except for the eastern car- 
pet and rug makers, who signed up 
with the C.I.O. textile workers for 134¢. 


G.E. NEGOTIATOR Lemuel Boulware is 
taking “another look” at 1948 wage policy 
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“Heart of Industrial America _~ 
, 


The Erie Railroad has detailed information on 
plant locations and the many factors which 
will help you choose the best location for your 
type of business. This service can save you 
time and money. Your inquiry will be handled 
in confidence. 


Write today to A. B. Johnson, Vice President, 
Erie Railroad, Room 502, Midland Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ERIE AREA 


MARKETS: c d d is high in the 
six states of the Erie Area. Here lives 34% of 
the tion’s population, where 40% of all 


retail sales are made. 








MATERIALS: Here are abundant s lies for 


PrP 





every industry . . . coal, oil, gas, iron, steel, 
rubber, chemicals, plastic ingredients and many 
other raw materials. Parts and machine tools 
are quickly available from hundreds of Erie 


Area manufacturers. 


LABOR: Nowhere else in the country is there 
such a concentration of skilled workers to serve 


virtually every kind of industry. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Erie provides safe, 
dependable shipping for every type of product 
connects with other railroads and ships 


to every port of the world. 














— 
WATCH OUT! 


The instant you spot fire, grab 
your PYRENE!* There are 
PYRENE extinguishers for every 
fire hazard — including manual 
and automatic systems for 
large industrial plants. Are 
you sure you are fully pro- 
tected? Get precision-made 
PYRENE—a symbol of quality 
since 1907. Consult your local 
distributor. (Get PYRENE for 
home, too!) 

FREE! Send for bulletin: “WHAT 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 
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*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


577 Beimont Ave., Newark &, nN. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguishers Lately ? 





FOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence ie many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.,3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 





PRESIDENT C., E. Wilson of G.M. conceived the cost-of-living wage 


G.M. Boss Passes Wage Idea... 


General Motors Corp.’s trail-blazing 
wage formula was no sudden improvisa- 
tion. The idea of tying an automatic 
wage adjustment to the cost of living 
had been simmering quietly on the 
executive floors of the G.M. building 
in Detroit long before it was proposed. 
e Wilson’s Idea—It originated with the 
president of General Motors, Charles E. 
Wilson, last year. It seemed to him to 
have two big attributes: fairness and 
flexibility. 

On fairness, he thought: If workers’ 
wages rose and fell in proportion to liy- 
ing costs there would be no cause for 
workers’ complaints that grocery bills 
were getting ahead of them. 

On flexibility, he concluded: Every 
company’s position could vary under 
such a plan. Companies whose wage 
rates had gone up more in proportion 
than G.M.’s during the war years would 
not be liable for as much cost-of-living 
advance as G.M., if they followed the 
formula. Some might add fringe bene- 
fits; others would not. 

In ironing out the final details, G.M. 
made the formula even more flexible: 
It added the 3¢ “living standard” ad- 
vance for the first year of the deal, with 
an added 3¢ effective next year. Indi- 
vidual companies that may want to fol- 
low the G.M. approach can bargain for 
different amounts at this point—or noth- 
ing at all. Varying settlements will deal 
a severe blow to the pattern idea, which 
Wilson deplores. 

e Germination—Wilson did not imme- 
diately discuss his plan. He let it ma- 
ture m his mind for several months, 


then talked about it casually. 


Meanwhile, negotiations with U.A.W. 
were starting. The auto union came in 
with 132 contract change proposals. 
As each was presented, the company 
worked out detailed studies and answers 
No firm commitments were made by 
either side on any point. 

About a month ago the time seemed 

ripe to introduce the Wilson idea. H¢ 
called in Harry W. Anderson, company 
vice-president on personnel, and dis 
cussed it with him. Anderson thought 
about it, then registered approval; he 
saw the proposal as probably “salable” 
to the union, and then by the union to 
its members. ; 
e Fresh Minds—But study was required 
to find out whether the execution of 
the idea was possible and practical cost 
wise. Anderson summoned Lou Seaton, 
company director of labor relations. Sea 
ton and Anderson brought out their pen 
cils. At that time they came up with 6¢ 
for a cost-of-living increase, added 3¢ as 
a reasonable “living standard” advance. 
The question was whether a 9¢ package 
could be sold to the union, with 6¢ 
of it on an escalator basis. 

Corporation economists came into 
the discussions. They had varying opin- 
ions. Efforts were made to punch holes 
in the concept, but rebuttals were at 
hand for the objections. Possible union 
reactions were canvassed. At this point, 
Seaton’s thinking was joined by that of 
two major contract clause writers and 
negotiating assistants, H. T. Gierok and 
Earl R. Bramblett. 

e Bombshell—Meanwhile, _ bargaining 
was not making much progress. As in all 
major negotiations, no decision was 
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VICE-PRESIDENT Anderson packaged it 


NEGOTIATOR Lou Seaton sold it to union 


...To Personnel Executives 


final by itself—each hinged on all others. 
Without a wage settlement the key- 
stone of the structure was missing. 

On May 21, in the 38th general bar- 
gaining session, General Motors intro- 
duced its cost-of-living concept. But the 
details were not presented—only a five- 
page statement, partly written by Wil- 
son. This was the gist of this message: 

(1) Time is running out; the nego- 
tiators have ‘‘about the last chance’’ to 
reach a realistic agreement which might 
prevent another national round of 
strikes. 

(2) The union’s problem is *o main- 
tain purchasing power in terms of hours 
of work, and to be able to assure work- 
ers that their buying power will increase. 

(3) To solve these problems, G.M. 

proposes to re-establish the buying 
power of an hour of work, protect it, 
improve it, and stabilize it over a con- 
siderable period. 
e Union Accents—No figures were 
offered to buttress this brief. Company 
people simply asked the union bargain- 
ers to “sleep on it over night.” If 
they approved its concept, figures would 
be brought out. 

Next day, the union negotiators said 
they wanted to hear more. The figures 
were presented. Interestingly enough, 
the April living-cost index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had just come out; 
it automatically added 2¢ to the G.M. 
package. 

The union people had objections, 
mostly minor. They held out for a guar- 
anteed 6¢ advance, instead of 3¢, be- 
cause 6¢ had already been offered by 
Chrysler to its striking locals. General 
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Motors then agreed that 3¢ of the S8¢ 
cost-ot-living money would be perma- 
nent, regardless of any index declines. 

e Sweating It Out—Meanwhile, the en- 
tire package of demands and counter- 
proposals was being balanced and 
shaken down. Along with its 11¢ offer, 
G.M. had made stipulations on the 
contract itself. ‘The wage proposal was 
attractive enough for the union to waive 
most of its bargaining demands—the 
union shop, negotiations on pensions 
and insurance, steward systems, etc. A 
two-year term for the contract was de- 
cided, fulfilling the fourth G.M. plank 
of stabilization for a lengthy term. 

The areas of agreement were at least 
defined. Subcommittees began to write 
the contract language. President Wilson 
joined subordinates wrestling with lan- 
guage and ideas. 

The job took all night. At 6:25 on 

the morning of May 25 the deal was 
signed. 
e@ Trend?—General Motors has initiated 
labor trends in the past. A vear ago it 
approved the idea of paying hourly em- 
ployees for holidays which normally 
would have been worked, thus compen- 
sating them for lost time which sal- 
aried employees were paid for. This 
time it came through with a move of 
high significance. Its hope: that better 
relationships with labor will result, that 
the nation’s bargaining road will be 
smoothed. 

Though the idea is still so new that 
it may not have immediate acceptance 
in many other managements, G.M. is 
betting blue chips that eventually it 


will be. 








Minutes 
cost 
much! 


High wages increase the value of the many 
minutes saved each hour when a ‘Budgit’ 
electric hoist does the lifting. How quickly 
a ‘Budgit’ pays for itself on some jobs! In 
every installation the time and 
saved is substantial. The tact is that work- 


money 


ers like them because they can produce 
more...their work is easier...they do not 
grow tired and they no longer fear rupture 
and sprains. Install‘ Budgit’ Electric Hoists 
for economy. Write for Bulletin No. o74. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to 4000 lbs. $119 up. 


wai ‘BUDGIT 


Hoists 


MANNING 


| MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Hancock Valves, Cons 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


load lifter’ 


dated Safety and Relief Voives ond 


MEMO TO INDUSTRY from 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 


“THE FINEST, 
LIGHTEST AND 
SMALLEST 
ENGINE 

OF ITS 
POWER” 


fo..ck vorkey ¥ 
President, Crosley Motors 


Completely revolutionary with an undreamed 
of weight to power ratio, the Crosley COBRA 
engine WEIGHS ONLY 59 POUNDS yet delivers 
up to 26.5 horsepower. Thousands on the road, 
Powering Crosley Cars. Thousands more in industry 
setting new performance records. 

In commercial refrigerction, farm equipment, 
materials handling, morine power, aviation ond 
countless other indusir the Crosley COBRA 
engine is opening up \ te new fields for 
product improvement. Wii: a Crosley COBRA, 
service is dependable. Op: cting, maintenance 
ond fuel costs are amazincly low 

The 59 POUND Crosley COBRA (COpper 
BRAzed) engine is entirely different, all steel, 
copper brazed. Four cylinders, valve-in-head, 
water cooled with a 7'/. to 1 compression ratio 


GET THE FACTS! See how the long life Cros- 
ley COBRA engine con improve your product, give 


you extra soles advantoges 


Por full information, write: 
Crosiey Motors, inc., 2% ‘2- 
BN Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
Cinnati 14, Ohio. 











FOR 35 YEARS WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


100 








Your profits and costs reflect the quality of your 
process water. Poor process water may hurt your 
plant. Yet the right water will (1) cut manufac- 
turing costs, (2) speed up production, and (3) im- 
prove quality! Regardless of local water conditions 
PERMUTIT can treat your process water to meet 
every plant requirement—and increase profits. 


For the correct water conditioning equipment 
for your plant consult Permutit engineers without 
obligation. Wr-se now to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-6, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y., or the Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 





Permutit Electrically Controlled, Automatic 
Home Water Softeners available —Easy F.H.A. 
terms. 

















CHECKING ON T-H 


The left and right on Taft-Hartley law 
interpretation—NLRB chairman Paul Her- 
zog and Sen. Joseph Ball—were face to face 
this week before the joint congressional 
“watchdog” committee. Under Ball’s chair- 
manship, the committee wanted Herzog to 
explain a number of controversial NLRB 
decisions. The threefold purpose of the 
hearings: (1) to check on the board’s ad- 
ministration of the law; (2) to consider 
the wisdom of amending the act; (3) to 
gather material for a congressional report 
which is due next Jan. 2. It looks now as 
though there won't be any Taft-Hartley 


changes before then. 





Overtime Pay During 
War Still Unsettled 


Although the war has been over for 
nearly three years, there has as yet been 
no final court answer to two big wartime 
labor questions: 

(1) Were workers in government- 
owned plants—which operated under 
cost-plus contracts—employees of the 
government or of private contractors? 

(2) Were the munitions they made 
“goods” produced for ‘‘commerce’’—in 
the definition of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act? 
© Overtime or Not?—If the workers were 
government employees, they weren’t en- 
titled to overtime pay at premium rates 
for more than 40 hours’ work in a week. 
If they were employees of private con- 
tractors—and if the goods they produced 
were for “commerce’’—then they were 
due to set premium pay for overtime. 

About 250 overtime-pay suits are 
pending in courts, awaiting an answer 
to these questions. They involve “hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars,” according 
to the Justice Dept. Recently, the de- 
partment tried unsuccessfully to get a 
Supreme Court decision in one case (in- 
volving Silas Mason Co., of Linden, 
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Chicago is by far the most popular convention 
city in the world. More than 800 conventions 
have attracted a flood of 900,000 convention 
visitors to Chicago annually—for the past 15 
years and longer. 

Three out of five of these conventions are busi- 
ness or trade shows, attracting buyers from every 
point in the nation and from abroad. No other 
city provides in such concentration as many 
essential business contacts and consequent inter- 












world attended the Machine Tool 
Show beld in Chicago last September. 


change of up-to-the-minute information among 
hundreds of interests and industries. 

Chicago’s importance as an exhibition center 
is due in part to the permanent residence here of 
the headquarters of hundreds of national trade 
associations and buying groups. 

In addition, Chicago’s transportation facilities 
make it America’s most convenient place in which 
to convene! It is the most easily reached big city 
in the country, with a train arriving or departing 
every minute...a plane every four minutes. In 
its downtown district are 17,000 good hotel 
rooms. Five huge auditoriums, added to the many 
large hotel meeting rooms and exhibit areas, give 
the city a flexibility 
and assortment of ac- 
commodations hard 
to match anywhere. 








For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY a PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


© ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 




















WELDER’S DAUGHTER CHRISTENS BOXCAR 


PHYLLIS DAVIES OF BRAINERD, MINNESOTA, daughter of Northern Pacific 
Welder John Davies, christens the first boxcar built at N.P.’s new Brainerd shops. 
1,500 cars—enough to make a train 13 miles long—are rolling off the assembly 
line here at a car-an-hour clip, They’re a $6,500,000 answer to the Northwest's 
boxcar needs—a chapter of N.P.’s big streamlining story which features new 
diesel power; new coaches, sleepers, diners; new rail; new roadbed; new freight- 
houses. The “payoff” is the “million-dollar service” that’s yours when you ship 
freight Northern Pacific or take a trip along the Main Street of the Northwest. 





Do your engineers 


WANT TO KNOW MORE 


about hydraulic oils ? 





Get this free book! 


Five chapters deal with the qualities demanded 
of a good hydraulic oil, and why. Two chapters 
are devoted to Houghton’s treated HYDRO-DRIVE 
Hydraulic Oils. This 48-page handbook merits 
the study of your department heads concerned 
with hydraulic problems. 

Houghton, through its Packings Department, 
also supplies VIM Leather and VIX-SYN Synthetic 
rubber packings to hold hydraulic pressures. 
What's your plant problem in this hydraulic age? 








E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 WwW. Phitec. 3 3, ta. 
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La.). The high court refused (8-to-1) t 
docket the test case without having th 
issues clarified in a lower court review 
@ One Settled—Meanwhile, one case wa 
cleared up out of court. The Intern: 
tional Assn. of Machinists got a $300 
000 settlement of back overtime claim 
against Continental Air Lines, Inc. Con 
tinental operated a wartime modifica 
tion center in Denver, as a subcontrac 
tor for Boeing. ‘The latter had a cost 
plus contract with the War Dept. t 
modify Army bombers. 

Continental contended that its em 
ployees were covered by the Railway 
Labor Act (which calls for overtim« 
after 48 hours). The War Dept. backed 
this stand. The International Assn. 0! 
Machinists argued that Continental 
workers in the modification cente: 
weren’t really airline employees. There 
fore, they should be paid overtime rates 
after 40 hours a week. The union finally 
won its point after a three-year fight. 

e Government Pays—Private contractors 
don’t stand to lose by the overtime de 
cisions. The War Dept. must foot the 
bill after cost-plus contract bookkeeping 


UNION HELPS BOSSES 


The question which the North 
Adams, Mass., Shoe Workers Union 
(Ind.) had to answer was a blunt onc 
Should we take paid vacations in 1945, 
or should the plant buy new machinery 
to insure that it stay in business? Union 
officials put it to their 300 members 
after some sobering talks with the Gal 
Shoe Co. management. 

Those talks had brought out this fact: 
Gale’s machinery just isn’t the right type 
to turn out women’s shoes in the styles 
now in vogue. If the plant shut down, 
it might stay down indefinitely—unless 
the company could find a way to tap 
this new line of business. 

Whether or not the company was 
open for business, its union employees 
had about $25,000 in paid-vacation 
funds coming to them. The union lead 
ers proposed this to management: Work 
ers would waive paid-vacation checks if 
the company would agree to put the 
money into new machinery and then 
get back into operation as quickly as 
possible. The Gale management agreed 
with this proposition. So did union 
members at their meeting. The favor- 
able decision was reached by a vote of 


200 to 28, with the others abstaining. 





The Pictures——Acme—32, 34, 83, 
100; British Combine—87, 110: 


Int. News—104; (Copyright) Karsh: 
—96; Sovfoto—109; Standard Oj 


Co. (N. J.)—19 (right); Wie 


World—25, 98. 
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Dashing Dave, Director,—his “yes-man” close behind 


e —dashed into town from Hollywood, and said: “I 


know I'll find a warm and friendly welcome at a place 


we both can rest: and that’s the Hotel Statler, where 
you really are a guest. 








2 “In all the bedroom scenes I’ve shot, I've not seen beds 

e like this: eight hundred built-in springs and more 
insure a slumbrous bliss. Can you imagine better beds, 
no matter where we go?’ asked Dashing Dave. And 
then—surprise—the “yes-man™ answered: “NO!” 


























3 “Or take the Statler bathroom,” declaimed Director 

e Dave. “Of water hot, of towels white, and extra soap 
I rave. Why, when I finish bathing I'm as sweet as 
any baby.” The “yes-man” took a look at Dave, and 
glumly mumbled: “Maybe.” 









4 “If ‘oscars’ were passed out for meals the Statler’d be 
e the winner. That’s why,” said Dave, “I'm first in line 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. The genius of the 
Statler chefs, beneath their tall white caps, is almost 


equal to my own.” The “yes-man”™ groaned: “Perhaps.” 









“The theaters where my pictures play, the city’s 
x * smartest stores, the business districts, too,” said Dave, 
“are close to Statler’s doors. And soon there'll be a 
Statler in Los Angeles, no less! Won't that be swell?” 
The “yes-man” grinned, and shouted: “Yes, Yes, YES!” 











HOTELS 


HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON ° BUFFALO ° CLEVELAND 

DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

TATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 











P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 





























A Commercial Battery Lead Recovery Plant 
retained us to make chemical engineering 
studies on removal of sulfur dioxide from 
stack gases and design and operate a workable 
pilot scrubbing tower. 

The scrubbing tower should remove and sal- 
vage certain otherwise wasted elements for by- 
product manufacture. Satisfactory progress 
has been made; assignment is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Have you a dirty problem that could be 
profitably scrubbed up by research? Then, you 
will be interested in learning of our facilities 
and fields of concentration through our 
brochure, ‘An Organization To Serve You.” 
Just clip this reminder and have your secre- 
tary attach it to your request. 


EXPERIMENT 
INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 1-TF, Richmond 2, Va. 
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Food Packer finds — 
CANTON ST0KERS save own 


cost in fow months 
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Operating only a few 
months at canning sea- 
son, Canton Stokers used at least 25% less coal 
and saved the labor of one man when they 
replaced hand firing in the plant of The J. 
Weller Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio, food 
packers. First season’s savings were enough to 
pay the cost of the installation and J. Weller’s 
president reports greater production due to 
higher boiler efficiency, practically no mainte- 
nance in three years of operation. 

Canton Stokers help meet today’s higher costs 
in schools, hotels, hospitals, laundries, industrial 
plants, businesses of all sorts. Get facts about 
dependable low cost operation. Representatives 
in principal cities, prompt delivery all sizes. 
CANTON STOKER CORP., MAIN PLANT, 
CANTON 2, OHIO. 


The ONLY ramfeed stoker drive 
guaranteed against WEAR and 
defects for 5 years! 


MES 
CANTON 
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... Union Defiance of T-H Closed-Shop Ban 


Closed-shop contracts are traditional 
in the construction field. But the ‘Taft- 
Hartley law bars them. For a year a big 
question has been: Can a boss adopt an 
open-shop policy in the building trades? 
e Test—Last week Fairmount Construc- 
tion Co., in Newark, N. J., decided to 
see. It announced that it would run 
an open shop (hiring both union and 
nonunion workers) on a $10-million 
housing project. The big reason was a 
40¢ jump in hourly wages ordered by 
building-trades unions for the Newark 
area. The company said the boost would 
lift the cost of 200 housing units by 
about $1,200 each. 

The company fired its 300 union 
bricklayers, carpenters, and laborers. It 
offered to rehire them on open-shop 


terms. Some other conditions: Work 
would be under old hourly rates, with- 
out the 40¢ increase; an 8-hour day, 
40-hour week would replace the former 
7-hour day and 35-hour week; “feather 
bedding”’ ‘practices would be out. 
e Result—The A.F.L. unionists turned 
down jobs on those terms. Fairmount 
foremen pitched in to keep work from 
stopping completely. Ads recruited a 
handful of skilled workers; several score 
semiskilled and unskilled applicants 
showed up. Still, work bogged down 
even before picket lines were set up. 
As New Jersey mediators sought a 
solution, one thing—which may have 
general application—was obvious: Staft- 
ing this major building project would 
not be easy—T-H law or no T-H law. 
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The U. S. is frantically trying to save the sterling area. 
The Economic Cooperation Administration is digging into the problems. 





Unless Paul Hoffman can come up with an answer soon, London will 


have to: (1) pass some of its ECA dollars on to other sterling area countries, or 
(2) let the sterling area gradually fall apart. 


* 

Here's the problem in a nutshell: London acts as dollar banker for a 
group of countries whose money is tied to the pound. Included in the area: 
British colonies and protectorates, the Dominions (except Canada), Eire, 
India, Pakistan, Iceland, Burma, Iraq. 

Since the war the sterling area hasn't earned enough dollars to match 
its dollar purchases. So London has had to pass out the difference. (More 
than $1-billion of the $3.75-billion U. S. loan was used this way.) The drain 


still goes on. Washington estimates that the net loss for the next year will 
be at least $300-million. 


London could take this money out of its $1.3-billion slice of ECA funds. 
But Washington doesn’t like that idea. For one thing, it would delay British 


recovery. For another, European countries would gripe that ECA funds were 
being used to save the British financial system. 


U. S. policy makers are toying with a combination of these ideas: 
(1) An Export-Import Bank loan of up to $300-million. 
(2) Use of the International Monetary Fund to exchange sterling area 


currencies for dollars. 























(3) ECA offshore purchases in dollar-shy places like Australia and New 
Zealand. 





e 

The fate of western Germany is growing clearer. 

The VU. S., Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg have 
agreed to: 

(1) Convene a west German constituent assembly Sept. | to draw up a 
constitution. 

(2) Allocate the Ruhr’s coal, coke, and steel via a seven-power authority 
(Germany is the seventh country). 

(3) Keep troops in the Ruhr and Rhineland even after a full-scale mili- 











tary occupation ends. 
a 


The six governments still have to approve the agreement, of course. And 
there’s some doubt about how France will behave. 

Premier Schuman and Foreign Minister Bidauit aren’t sure they can 
carry the French assembly with them. 








They say the U. S. refusal to go ahead with arms for western Europe is 
weakening their position. They’re already facing Communist and de Gaullist 
opposition over Germany. They figure a guarantee of American arms would 
prove they could meet ary eventuality. 

That's why Bidault has been asking—without success—for an invitation 


to visit Washington and talk over ““domestic politics.” 


Washington isn’t planning to put out the welcome mat. With the Soviet 
peace offensive under way, the State Dept. doesn’t want to pass out a lot of 
war stuff, 








5 
Bizonia’s exports hit a new high in April—$51.4-million. (The monthly 
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average in 1947 was under $20-million.) Reports from the Hanover Fair 
indicate that this trend should keep on. 

There were twice as many exhibitors as last year—reflecting better 
production, more raw materials. There was notable improvement, too, in 
styling and design. 

This year, like last, U. S. buying was chiefly in toys, ceramics, and textile 
specialties. 

Sweden and Britain were bigger buyers. The British went after a wide 


range of items for re-export. 
2 


There’s no limit now on the number of foreign businessmen who can 
enter Bizonia. There had been a quota of 130 monthly. 

The Joint Export-Import Agency has also cut the red tape. 

All you have to do is get the ‘’sponsorship’ of the Commerce Dept. and 


a military entry permit from the Army. (There’s a special military permit 
section in Army's Civil Affairs Division in Washington.) 








Europe’s demand for U. S. coal has eased up a lot. 





Chief reason is the rise in European production. It’s gone up steadily 
since the start of 1947. For example, in the final quarter of last year the 
combined output of Britain, Bizonia, and Poland was 108.9-million tons as 
against 94.6-million tons a year earlier. This equaled 89% of the 1935-38 
quarterly average. 

British coal exports are an important factor. The continent got almost 
half a million tons of British coal in April. Last year the quantities were neg- 
ligible. 

A mild winter in Europe helped, too. It provided a chance to build up 
stocks. 





a 
Russia looks for another bumper grain crop this year. And it will have 
at least 20-million acres more to draw from. 
The Kremlin figures that this extra grain will come in handy for trade 
deals with both eastern and western Europe. 
Danish and Dutch missions are now in Moscow working out terms. 


There's talk in London of renewed Anglo-Russian negotiations for a long- 
term trade pact (BW-May22'48,p1 18). 








The Soviets apparently have compieted their new rail link between Sara- 
tov and Baku. 


The other day the Kremlin passed out 44 decorations for the job. They 
went to MVD (secret police) officials. So you can be sure that forced labor 


had a big hand in the work. 








Tata Locomotive & Engineering Co., Ltd., is spending $22-million on a 
locomotive plant at Jamshedpur in eastern India. 

The plant should be completed in 1951 or 1952. Production goal is 100 
locomotives and 100 spare boilers a year. This will fill half of India’s esti- 
mated annual needs of 200 engines. The other half will come from a gov- 
ernment plant which is to go up near Asansol, 75 miles north of Jamshedpur. 

London reports say that Baldwin Locomotive will help Tata get going. 
Baldwin is to work with Tata on the design for a new locomotive; also, it is 
to appoint the Indian company as its agent. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 5, 1948, ,sewe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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STEEL production, and the output of... 


Russian Production: 















Plan 1947 as 
1940 1946 1947 1950 % of prewar 

Petroleum (million metric tons) . . S12: - 229 Za 354 87.1% 
Pig iron (million metric tons). . 14.9 10.0 11.4 19.5 77. 
Steel (million metric tons) ...... 18.3 13.1 140 25.4 76.5 
Ceal (million metric tons)....... 166 166 175 250 105.4 
lractors (thousands) ........... 34.0 140 280 112.0 82.4 
Cotton textiles (million sq. meters) 4,030 1,891 2,515 4,686 62.4 
Woolen textiles (million sq. meters) 124 74 986 159 78.4 
Power capacity (million kw.)...... 132 BZ.7 14.7 22.4 111.3 
‘mployment (millions of persons) . 36.4 30.3 31.5 33.5 102.9 













How strong is Russia’s industry? A 
straightforward answer to this question 
could fill in many blanks behind today’s 
headlines. 
¢ Weakness—The real facts, of course, 
ie kept under wraps by the Kremlin. 
But it’s a safe bet that the U.S.S.R. is 
having plenty of economic troubles. It’s 
more than likely, too, that economic 
veakness lies behind Moscow’s current 
eace offensive (BW—May22’48,p115). 
Che Soviets boast that they surpassed 
the Five-Year Plan goals for 1947 and 
or the first quarter of 1948. The produc- 
tion levels of 1940 were supposedly 
reached toward the end of 1947. But if 
ou take apart the official figures, the 
picture is a lot less rosy than Moscow 
makes it out to be. 
* Evidence—The war hit Russia harder 
than any country in Europe outside of 
xermany. And the Soviets’ lack of in- 
lustrial know-how has made their come- 
back a tedious process. Some telling 
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evidence comes from the latest issue of 
“Agitators Handbook’’—the bible of 
Communist Party overseers in Soviet in- 
dustries. ‘The handbook urges its read- 
ers to start clamping down on faulty 
industrial operations. Last year, the 
handbook says, more than a quarter of 
the pistons turned out at the Kolomens- 
koe railway engine plant had to be 
scrapped. This year, it adds, matters are 
even worse: 40% of the pistons were 
defective in January, 60% in March. 
If such practices are commonplace in 
Russia, the western world isn’t supposed 
to know about them. From the office 
of Russia’s chief planner, Nicolai Voz- 
nesensky, comes nothing but glowing 
tributes. 
e Sure Thing?—According to Voznesen- 
sky’s State Planning Commission re- 
port, Soviet industry fulfilled 103.5% 
of the Five-Year Plan requirements in 
1947. Twenty-three ministries overshot 
their production marks by anywhere 














* a sak ct # 


TRACTORS are key items in analysis of . . . 


How It Stacks Up 


from 1% to 15%. 
didn’t deliver their share. ‘This, says 
Voznesensky’s report, makes up for the 
1946 lag in production, makes Stalin's 
promise of completing the plan a year 
early (in 1949) almost a sure thing. 

But Voznesensky’s statisticians are 

slaves to the percentile—a good guard 
against unseemly compa4rsons with ac 
tual prewar production figures. ‘I rying 
to,grind a few solid facts out cof the 
official percentage figures is not easy. 
e Biggest Achievement—U nquestionably 
the greatest Soviet achievement last yeat 
was its bumper food crop—58% over 
that of 1946. This removed the dire 
threat of famine that hung over the 
land, certainly spurred the Soviet worket 
on to whatever production levels were 
reached in industry. According to the 
Soviet magazine, Socialist Agriculture, 
Russia has 20-million more acres under 
cultivation this year than last. 

But the official report plays down 
what the Russian farmer has done. After 
two years of basking in the glory of the 
Kremlin’s smiles, he has now been rele- 
gated to a back seat. He made too much 
money selling his products during the 
war, when the prices he got were 13.5 
times higher than normal. Last winter's 
ruble reform all but wiped out his say 
ings and favored the Soviet factory 
worker (BW —Dec.20’47,p20). 

Voznesensky’s report makes it clear 
that the factory worker is the Kremlin’s 
current fair-haired boy. To him is given 


Only six ministers 
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gh COSTS? 






vs» here's a sure Way to 


BRING ‘EM 
DOWN! 


Costs “all puffed up” as a result of 
a “‘climb”’ which never seems to end? 

They slide down sharply when you 
specify West Sanitation Products for 
such plant upkeep necessities as floor 
maintenance matezials, hand cleaners, 
insecticides or products for proper 
wash room care. 

West Sanitation Products get the 
absolute most out of every mainte- 
nance dollar you spend. Formulated 
for quick, thorough, long-lasting 
application at lowest cost. In addition 
they strengthen internal good will by 
protecting the health and promoting 
the comfort of employes. And that 
results in helping to cut the rate of 
absenteeism—another way in which 
the use of West Products can lower 
your costs. 


West maintains nearly 500 
specially trained representa- 
tives from coast to coast to 
help you with your industrial 
sanitation problems. Contact 
one at once—you'll find him 
full of money-saving recom- 
mendations. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES P2907 


42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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the credit for last year’s production rec- 
ord. 

e Industries—F'irst place on the report 
goes to the iron and steel industries. 
Lumped together, their 1947 produc- 
tion levels were put at 101% of plan 
requirements. A breakdown of the in- 
dustries’ output doesn’t quite add up to 
this. Cast iron, steel, and rolled iron 
factories averaged only 94% of plan re- 
quirements. 

The other 7% is produced wag a 

statistical sleight of hand. In the official 
report the output of each product is re- 
lated to the Five-Year Plan requirements 
in terms of its value. Each industry 
must meet a prescribed ruble figure. By 
this means, the overproduction of high- 
priced products can make up for lags in 
the cheaper ones. Thus, the physical 
volume of goods turned out may fall 
far short of the mark. 
e 20% Off—Official sources won’t say 
just how much iron and steel were pro- 
duced in Russia last year. But unofhcial 
estimates in Washington put Soviet out- 
put of cast iron at 11.4-million tons, its 
output of steel at 14-million tons. Both 
of these figures are about 20% off the 
1940 pace. The slump is due not so 
much to wartime destruction as it is to 
a lack of skilled labor. 

The government is putting on a drive 
to get workers to these industries by 
offering special food allotments and 
higher wages as incentives. 
¢ Coal and Oil—Russia’s 1947 coal out- 
put appears in a’better light, but is still 


British Radios for the Arab World 


Complete with Arabic dial, this British 
radio, made by Ultra-Electric Co., Ltd., is 
out to catch a portion of the export market 
—on which Britain’s radio industry keeps a 


far from meeting industry requir: 
Washington estimates that 175- 
tons of coal were dug last year—9-; \j\| 
more than in 1940. Much of th.; 
low-grade coal from new mines de 
oped since the war. The high-ox 
mines of the Donbas in the Ukraine ; 
still in the reconstruction stage. 

Voznesensky’s report says the Soyi 

oil industries delivered 5% more th 
their 1947 target called for. But ti 
total output of 27.2-million tons y 
still s-mihion tons below the 1940 § 
ure. And the oil industry didnt } 
even this production rate until aft 
the first quarter of 1948. So, to maj 
the report’s percentages valid, oil o 
tained from Rumania and Austria wou! 
have to be included. 
e Tractors and Cars—The report cred 
the tractor and automobile indust 
with hitting 98% of its 1947 targe 
But the tractor output alone was on! 
72.8% of plan requirements; the aut 
mobile output, only 82.8%. Here th 
figures are sweetened by counting in th 
booming production of tanks and a 
mored cars—both of which fall unde 
the Ministry of the Automobile an 
Tractor Industry. 

About 29,000 tractors were turne 
out in Russia last vear—far short of th 
country’s needs. (Since the war, som 
137,000 out of a total of 530,000 trac 
tors have gone out of commission.) 
e Agricultural Machinery—The Ministn 
of the Agricultural Machinery Indust 
was also hailed for going over the to; 










































sharp eye. Last year the industry exported yu, 
404,966 radios, which grossed about $18.4-B sing 
million (in sterling), Egypt bought 21,151 in 
1947 for just under $1-million. 
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VERY day more and more Wheeling ExM goes into 

more uses. Railroads, refineries, manufacturing plants 
and all types of industries find it ideal for long-lasting, 
strong overhead walks, stair treads, trestle and tower 
platforms, enclosures, guards, partitions, containers and 
many other uses. These installations are better because 
Wheeling ExM is stronger than sheet metal of the same 
weight. The “diamonds” allow light and air to enter 
freely and are practically self-cleaning. Write for full 
facts now. Many mesh sizes and weights available. 


PROTECTS against intruders, yet SOLVES unusual problems, such 
admits light and air. as partitions for horse cars. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING: W.VA. 


Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cleveland + Columbus - Detroit - Kansas City - Louisville 
Minneapolis - WNew Orleans - New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Richmond - St. Louis 





FORMS easily into all 
kinds of sanitary, 


easy-to-clean fittings. 











The MIGHTY MIDGET sets the pace 
for LOWER HANDLING COSTS 


It’s a tough race—but if you can beat materials handling 
costs, you’re in the money. Every dollar you save on handling 
expense goes straight into profit. 

True, you say—but how? The answer is simple. When 
MOBILIFT (affectionately called the “Mighty Midget” by 
thousands of users) takes over in your plant, your profit and 
loss statement shows the score from the start. One advantage 
alone—the fact that MOBILIFT has no gears to shift— 
results in tremendous savings. Labor works with less fatigue 
and greater safety. You save space and eliminate rehandling. 
There is a big increase in the tonnage of materials moved 
and stacked per day. 

MOBILIFT specialists have proved these savings fo 
countless firms whose handling costs were out of range. All 
we ask is a chance to show you how “The Mighty Midget” 
can set a new pace for cost-saving in your factory or ware- 
house. Your signature on the coupon below can save you 
thousands of dollars in a few months. Send it in today! 


















. 
5 i 
1 MOBILIFT CORPORATION i 
: 835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon = 8-W ; 
[ Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. a 
~ Name ' 
Firm a 
' t 
I Address | 
E i 
® Cen State é 
i en no 4 
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in its 1947 production. But be de 
supervising the manufacture of © yy 
bines, reapers, seeders, and the like, :});, 
ministry also has a big stake in ch 
armament industry. 

And further doubt was cast on ‘hj 
ministry’s record when its chief, Vani 
kov, was removed recently. He wa: ac. 
cused of padding the output figurc 
e Textiles—The Ministry of the Textil 
Industry is still way below 1940 procuc 
tion. In fact, textile output droppe«. 5 
low at one point last year that it caused 
a public scandal. 

The textile industry’s dilemma is |ike 
that of most light industries in Russia 
today: no priorities for materials and 1 na- 
chinery. This follows the Kremlin’: 
policy of neglecting the consumer-good; 
lines in favor of the heavy industries 
The result has been more and more 
pleas for the “little things in life” on 
the part of the Soviet people—and even 
in the Soviet press (BW—May8’48, 
p122). 
© Power—Reconstruction of power sta- 
tions is also apparently running behind 
the Five-Year Plan pace. Despite the 
official report’s claim that the Ministry 
of Power Stations fulfilled 101% of plan 
requirements, almost every branch of in- 
dustry complains of a lack of electric 

ower. 

Only skilled engineers and workmen 
can restore giant installations like th 
partly destroyed Dneiperstroy Dam—and 
such people are rare birds in Russia to 
day. Also, only the U. S. could provide 
certain types of heavy electrical machin 
ery, such as turbines, in a hurry. And 
that’s not a very likely prospect right 
now. 

e Transportation—The Five-Year Plan 
report claims that the freight load on 
Russian railways and canals rose 10% 
last vear, but this doesn’t seem to havc 
been enough. Industries in the Moscow 
area are operating on low-grade fuel bc 
cause there aren’t enough facilities to 
bring in higher grades. Consumer goods 
often lie idle in warehouses for days b¢ 
cause of transportation difficulties. ‘This 
causes wide price variations—sometimes 
as much as 1,000%—between the cities 
and the rural areas. 

e Housing—The Five-Year Plan called 
for 129-million sq. ft. in floor space ot 
government housing last year, but on| 
97-million were built. This is only one 
sixth of what’s needed to restore prewar 
housing facilities. 

But private individuals turned out 43 
million sq. ft. on their own—instead of 
1]-million as planned. The government 
granted them liberal loans and special 
priorities on materials. All of this gocs 
to show that even the Kremlin still puts 
some stock in incentives. 

e Labor Force—There were more than 
l-million more factory workers in Rus 
sia last year—thanks to the Red Army’s 
demobilization program. (Actually, morc 
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nd the other three major exporters 


itvests, 


large numbers went to replace women 
in industry.) 

Despite a larger population, there are 
far fewer factory workers in Russia to- 
day than there are in the U. S. (where 
there are about 43-million). The reason: | 
35% of Russia’s labor force is still down 
on the farm. 
eDon’t Discount Soviet—While this 
malysis of official figures shows up 
Soviet claims, it wouldn't be smart to 
discount the industrial potential of the 
U.$.S.R.—especially the war potential. 
Comparisons with 1940 aren’t too valid. 
for one thing, a big share of the $]l- | 
billion worth of lend-lease equipment 
vhich the U. S. sent Russia during the 
yar is still usable. For another, the char- 
ter of Russia’s 1947 output was much 
liferent from that of 1940. Chances 
we that the Soviets could fight as well 
today as they did in World War II. 


gldiers than this left the ranks, but | 





23,290,000 


metric tons 
99°” |Argentina 


6.1 Australia 





27.34/) Canada 





12,230,000 


metric tons 





























United States 
1934-38 1947 
Average 
Food & Agriculture Organization © BUSINESS WEEK 


HEAT FROM NEW WORLD 


Millions of Europeans these days look 
the New World for their daily bread. 
ast year the U.S. alone exported 1) 
illion metric tons of wheat, 56.7% pe 
he total. This was 10.3 times as much 
the average U.S. shipments in the 
34-38 period, and more than the U. S. 


ipped in those years. Canadian ship- 
ents were also up 30% over the 1934- 
) average; last year Canada exported 
me 6.4-million tons of wheat. 

Two of the big shippers last year 





owed a drop feoen their 1934-1938 
erage. Argentine wheat exports fell 


m 3.3-million tons to 2.3-million 
ns; Australian wheat exports were 
wn from 2.8-million tons to 1.4-mil- 
in tons. The reason in both cases: bad 
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Beat the HEAT... 
get better work ! 








OVER IN THE OFFICE the steady hum of work being 
done makes it hard to believe it’s a blistering day. 
It ssn’t—inside! Not when you've wisely wilt-proofed 
your girls with an R & M Air Circulator. 
































in 24” and 30” blades for 
ceiling, floor, wall, or bench 
mounting. From $91.20, list. 











OUT IN THE SHOP is another place where heat is the 


plague of production. See what a difference a few ; 
R & M Exhaust Fans make in all your men. Keeps in 12”,16”,20”,24”,and 30” 


’em fresh, fast and efficient. 





blades for high- or low-speed 
Operation. From $40.65, list. 








YOUR EXECUTIVES, TOO, do a better job when they 


don’t have to battle the heat. Keep them cool, com- : 
fortable, and concentrating with that front-office for desk or wall mounting. 
favorite—the handsome, quiet R & M De Luxe Fan. Oscillating. From $24.35, list. 


ROBBINS 
 & MYERS 

















In 10”, 12”, and 16” blades 











Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales Division, 
Springfield, Obio;: or Brantford, Ontario. 

@ Please send me R & M Fan Folder 3005 Ol 
and che name of my nearest distributor. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
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INDUSTRIAL 


REAL ESTATE 











FACTORY OPPORTUNITY 


PLANT LOCATIONS 


On S. P. Ry., Highway No. 6 with 2 bus 
and 3 truck lines. Buildings at low 
rents. Access to Southwest markets, 
midway between Dallas-Houston, Un- 
limited natural gas, electricity, lignite, 


artesian water. White and colored la- 


bor: population 2,500. 


CALVERT 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND AGRICULTURE 
CALVERT TEXAS 


BUENOS AIRES 


LETTER 














FOR RENT 


BRAND NEW 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
30,000 Sq. Ft. on One Floor 
Clear Span, 80'x375’ 


Located in Downingtown, Pa., on the main 
line Pennsylvania Railroad, adjacent to 
Lincoln Highway, about 25 miles from 
Philadelphia. Excellent labor area. Rail- 
road siding facilities. 

Ultra modern construction . .. stone, 
concrete and steel with Gypsum roof. 
Exceptional light, wide expanse of steel 
sash on all sides. Additional acreage 
available and other buildings can be 
erected to suit. 


CHARLES L. TABAS 


N. Delaware Ave 








Philadelphia 23, Pa. Walnut 2-2430 








600 IDEAS 






tr LABELS & ene RS 


NEW CATALOG 
Fert MARA REGUS PAT nel 


Eighty pages of eye-catching, effective 
label ideas reproduced in one to 
four colors and listed under 128 
different classifications. See for 
yourself these distinctly different 
FENT-ONAMEL labels, and how 
you can use them profitably in 
your business. 130,000 satisfied 
customers can't be wrong 


WRITE TODAY 
FENTON LABEL co. 


Dept. G-A, 506 Race St., Phila. 


— Ee. 


C : 
spe gtvils 


out your com- 
ponent parts to Stewart. Most any produc- 
tion fabricated from angles, flats, tees, 
rounds, squares, / sheets, strips, plates, 
pipe, channels. 
Send sketch or sample for quotation 


wie STEWART. Thon Works “——s 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 









Quee 


1416 Stewart Block 
Metal Fabricators Since the 
Monitor Fought the Merrimac 











~ For Sale 


Tested hardware line @ A line of super-quality 
carpenters’ tools offered for sale by small com- 
pany unable to properly finance their manufac- 
ture and promotion. These tools are brand 


new, the last word in design, protected by pat- 
ent and during which time they have had excel- 
lent acceptance. If you are looking for a busi- 
ness in a mechanical type of product, this is one 
based on genuine product superiority; can be 


built up year after year. Price $50,000 includes 
all tools, drawings, patent rights, special ma- 
chinery and inventory. Box NT 1592, 113 West 
42 St. N. Y¥. 18. 
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UENOS AIRES—U. S. §sales- 

men at the court of President 
Juan Domingo Peron have a tough 
time getting an audience these days. 
The president is suffering from an 
acute dollar shortage. So he’s in no 
position to talk business with U. S. 
manufacturers. 

Argentine industry is suffering 
right along with Peron. So is the 
public. 17 Things got so bad a little 
while ago that an order for eight 
self-propelled lighters—being made 
by the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. s 
Birmingham, Ala.—was cancelled in 
a public communique. 

The plight of Argentina’s rail- 
ways is an even more striking e€xam- 
ple of what the country is up 
against. For the railway system 1s 
about to fall apart for lack of new 
equipment. 

Last March Peron made much 
political hay when he bought out 
British railway holdings in Argen- 
tina (BW—Feb.14'48,p113). But it 
will all backfire on him if the sys- 
tem bogs down any more. 


ODAY, Aigentine railways are 

hauling double the prewar load 
of grain, cattle, and passengers with 
less rolling stock than they had in 
1939. There are only 3,919 locomo- 
tives in operation—37 less than in 
1941; many of these are ready for 
the scrap heap. Grain is rotting in 
elevators for lack of freight cars. 
And it is estimated that 5,000 pas- 
senger cars are needed immediately. 

Peron figures it will take $200- 
million worth of equipment to 
bring his railroads up to snuff. He 
would like to buy most of it in the 
U.S. That’s where he runs head on 
into the dollar shortage. And that 
gives British competitors just the 
advantage they have been seeking. 

Peron has placed about a quarter 
of the proposed orders. So far, U. S. 
manufacturers have had the bulk of 
these. They got their bids accepted 
before Argentina’s dollars ran so 
low. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
American Locomotive Co. have 
each received orders for 30 large 
mountain-type locomotives at a to- 
tal cost of $5.6-million. Over half 
of these have already arrived in 
Buenos Aires. Lima Locomotive 
Works, Inc., is building 15 Pacific- 
type engines for Argentina. And 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., a sub- 


sidiary of Baldwin eee ca is t 
deliver 212 diesels the end of 
this year—at a cost 4 around $20) 
million. 

General Electric Co. has receivec 
an order for 35 diesel engines an 
60 light single-engine locomotive 
to be delivered sometime in 1949 
(G.E. subcontracted an order for 71) 
diesel engines—two for each loco 
motive—to the Cooper-Besseme: 
Corp.) Some 400 steel boxcars, out 
of orders for 1,000, have alread, 
been shipped from Pullman-Stand 
ard Car Mfg. Co. and American 
Car & Foundry Export Corp. 


HE LARGEST BRITISH ordex 

so far is for 90 passenger engines 
from North British Locomotive Co. 
and Vulcan Co. The locomotives 
will cost $12-million (in sterling), 
are to be delivered sometime this 
year. That’s a relatively small share, 
but Argentina has plenty of pounds 
to pay for more. 

There are other reasons why, in 
the long run, the British have a 
good chance of coming out top dog 
in supplying Argentine railways. 

For one thing, they still have a 
big stake in Argentine railways, de- 
spite Peron’s drive against “foreign- 
ers meddling in our affairs.” Most 
of the existing railway stock is Brit- 
ish, The men running the railways 
were put there by the British many 
years ago. Argentines still have to 
be trained to take over. It is hard 
to see how British railroaders would 
turn to anybody but British manu- 
facturers for their equipment. 


URTHERMORE, all purchases 

for the Argentine railways are 
still being made in a London office. 
This means a triple play for U. S. 
manufacturers. To get a bid in, they 
have to track down the call in 
Buenos Aires, get the specifications 
in London, and arrive at a likely fig- 
ure in the home plant. And all this 
won’t do them much good if the 
specifications are specially tailored 
to British production standards. 

U. S. manufacturers were further 
stymied last fall when the Skoda 
Works of Czechoslovakia put in a 
bid of $94,000 on a type of locomo- 
tive the U. S. was ready to supply 
for $115,000. Observers will watch 
with keen interest the delivery date 
of this order in light of Europe’s 
political upheavals. 
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7 Q 


tcheduled Contract 
or Charter Airline 


LONDON-It’s not often that a char- 
et airline takes on a scheduled service. 
jut Skyways, Ltd., Britain's biggest air- 
harter Operator, has done just that. It 
as landed a contract with British Over- 
eas Airways Corp. This corporation is 
| nationalized outfit with a monopoly 

yer all Britain’s scheduled air transport 
ervices. 

Regular Service—Skyways will operate 
} regular BOAC scheduled service once 
b week between London and Bahrein on 
he Persian Gulf. The route is via Malta, 
‘airo, Basra, and Kuwait. BOAC ex- 
ects much heavier traffic over this route 
s British and American oil enterprises 
n the Middle East expand. 

BOAC will continue to be the nom- 
nal Operator; it will provide terminal 
icilities, hotel accommodations, meals, 
ind flight control services. Skyways will 
id up its end of the deal by supplying 
he planes (DC-4’s) and crews. 

First Time—Skyways has handled, a 
msiderable amount of short-term char- 
et work for BOAC before. Most of this 
is been carrying passengers when route 
hanges, sudden peaks in traffic, or tem- 
wary aircraft shortages occur. This is 
he first time BOAC has contracted the 
kyways’ services on a long-term, sched- 


led basis. 




















AVIATION ADVISER 


lall L. Hibbard, vice-president and chief en- 
ineer of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., is indus- 
y adviser to the United States delegation of 
he International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
lion. Hibbard directed the development of 
ockheed’s Constellations, the U. S$. Army’s 
-38 fighter (the Lightning), and the P-80 
tt (Shooting Star). ICAO begins its second 
nnual meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
is week. 
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THE TREND 





Limiting Controls 


Russia’s peace offensive has made some people think 
that this is the time to get rid of any unpleasant features 
of U.S. war preparedness. Universal military training is 
certainly a dead pigeon. The draft will not be as tough 
as it might have been. Congress will not act on any 
standby mobilization controls that Truman might ask for. 

One of the candidates we have heard mentioned for 
oblivion is the present voluntary allocation system. That 
system is supposed to make sure that enough of the scarce 
industrial materials are available for programs with a 
national defense angle. Real rough-and-tough allocation, 
such as we had in wartime, was rejected by Congress as 
being unnecessary and too stringent in times of peace. 

A look at the length and breadth of. the programs that 
voluntary allocation covers and is likely to cover convinces 
us that it must be continued. It is hard to see how the 
materials demands, otherwise, can be met for: Marshall 
Plan exports; Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
requirements; atomic energy projects; freight cars; oil 
and gas; and housing. 

For those programs alone, there will have to be 17- 
million tons of steel during the next 12 months. Right 
now, those uses are drawing down steel at the annual 
tate of 13-million tons of steel. That means 4-million 
tons more will be needed. Where will it come from? If 
you are in the automobile business, would you want to 
give up that much? If you are in the construction busi- 
ness, would vou willingly vield so much? Of course you 
wouldn't. So the only apparent answer is that somebody, 
some agency, has to move in. Its job is to try to dip those 
17-million tons out of the steel production pot with the 
least interference to other steel consumers. 

No one knows this fact better than the steel industry 
itself. It is no lover of government controls. It would not 
support a return to a controlled economy as President 
Truman has twice requested of Congress in the past year. 
But the steel industry is convinced that the voluntary 
method must be used if the current job is to be done. 

‘The industry's advisory committee to the Commerce 
Dept. recently made a set of recommendations. The 
intention was to make the voluntary program work better. 
It was not an effort on the part of an industrial group to 
duck out of a government assignment. 

Those recommendations were made because the indus- 
try knows the problem it faces as the primary source of 
steel for the whole world. The problem is as severe as it 
was In wartime. 

In 1937, the U.S. accounted for 38°% of world steel 
output; in 1947, the U.S. produced more than 56% of 
the total. The gain is due in part to the rise in steel pro- 
duction capacity in this country. It is also due to the low- 
ered output of steel in other countries, chiefly enemy 
nations. 
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We must share our steel with other nations to get they 
back on their feet. We can’t evade our responsibi itig 
under the Marshall Plan. We should not quit being bj 
brother to the rest of the world simply becaise R ussy 
now seems more interested in peace than in war. If thi 
means the continuation of limited controls on our ¢cop. 
omy for a while longer, it will be a small price to pay for 
peace insurance, 


Use of Injunctions 


Almost a year has passed since Business Week pre 
sented a thorough analysis of the Taft-Hartley act, which 
had just become the law of the land (BW—Jun.12’47,p]}5; 
That analysis said at one place: 

“The new law also takes the government deep into the 
collective bargaining relationship. That happens when. 
ever, in the opinion of the President, a threatened or 
actual strike or lockout will, if permitted to occur or to 
continue, ‘imperil the national health and safety’.” 

We pointed out that the prescribed process for han- 
dling these national emergency disputes includes a step 
whereby the President directs the Attorney-General to 
go to court and get an injunction to end, or prevent, inter 
ruption of production. And we noted that the limitations 
upon the court in issuing such injunctions, which are pro- 
hibited in the Norris-LaGuardia act, are set aside. 

When President Truman tried to stop Congress from 
putting the Taft-Hartley law on the books by using his 
veto power, he said the law would be “clearly a backward 
step toward the old abuses of the labor injunction.” He 
was saying what labor union leaders had said many times 
before. 

It is too early to say whether the compulsory truce 
which ensues after an injunction is granted has proven its 
worth. More time must pass before such a deep appraisal 
can be made. But it is possible, and it is worthwhile, at 
this time to consider whether this provision of the law 
is as unpopular as its critics claim. 

One test is being made continually. It is the test of 
public opinion. For, if the law is to be effective, its en- 
forcement should not antagonize public opinion. 

We have had three crises in the coal industry and one 
in the rail field. Each time, the injunctive process has 
been invoked. And each time the public apparently has 
approved what has been done. 

The great body of American citizens is opposed to flat 
prohibitions on strikes. But its belief in the right to strike 
is not so strong that it opposes a regulatory law that pro- 
vides a compulsory truce. That belief has been indicated 
over and over again in public opinion polls since the 
Taft-Hartley act became operative. 

So, until general public opinion finds the use of the 
injunctive power distasteful, the labor unions will be 
wasting their time in protests against it. 
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